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PHEFAGE 


To  a student  whose  approach  to  Tennyson  has  been  first 

by  way  of  his  lyrics,  then  through  his  English  Idyls,  and 

finally  to  his  Idylls  of  the  King,  with  their  interpretation 

12  3 

suggested  by  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Van  Dyke  and  Mr.  Maccallum, 

it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  any  consideration  is  given  to 

the  adverse  criticisms  about  Tennyson  as  a man,  as  a teacher, 

or  as  an  artist. 

However,  after  a more  careful  study  of  his  longer  poems 
and  even  the  Idylls  of  the  King , it  is  possible  to  see  some 
of  the  limitations  pointed  out  by  both  the  friendly  and  the 
unfriendly  critics. 

Being  an  idealist,  Tennyson  is  quite  often  compared  with 
his  own  King  Arthur.  Being  an  artist,  he  would  quite  natu- 
rally forget  how  a fisherman  views  a sunset,  and  thus  clothe 
the  ideas  and  language  of  this  individual  with  his  own  lofty 

1.  S.  A.  Brooke,  Tennyson,  His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern 

Life . Pages  259-391. 

2.  H.  Van  Dyke,  Studies  in  Tennyson . Pages  121-165. 

* 3.  i.  . W.  Maccallum,  Tennyson's  Idyrlls  and  Arthurian  St  or:/'. 

Pages  321-354. 
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conceptions.  Being  a teacher,  how  cou}d  he  avoid  becoming 
blinded  at  times  to  everything  but  the  great  moral  he  had 
to  advance? 

Having  missed  the  partial  study  of  the  Idylls  of1 2  the 
King , usually  presented  in  high  school,  the  writer  was 
surprised  to  find  how  much  they  hold  for  the  college  student 
when  taught  as  a complete  unit.  They  seem  to  give  a glimpse 
of  life,  if  only  two  lines  are  remembered,  and  the  allegor- 
ical meaning  anplied.  The  first  line  is  from  Merlin, 
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"Prom  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes." 

The  second  line  comes  as  a result  of  a hermit’s  thought, 
and  his  writings  in  the  cave, 

2 

"The  war  of  Time  against  the  soul  of  man." 

From  the  many  authors  who  would  interpret  Tennyson, 
the  first  line  from  Merlin  suggests  man's  entrance  into  life 
and  his  exit  from  that  experience.  Between  these  two  events 
he  passes  through  a period  of  sunshine  called  "life",  termi- 
nating anywhere  from  one  to  thirty  or  seventy  years.  Be  the 
period  of  life  longer  or  shorter,  the  average  person  is  well 
aware  of  "the  war  of  Time  against  the  soul  of  man."  As  one 

1.  A.  Tennyson,  "The  Coming  of  Arthur."  Page  13.  Line  410. 

2.  A.  Tennyson,  "Gareth  and  Lynette."  Page  48.  Line  1168. 
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may  read  his  own  adolescent  ideals  in  the  experience  of 
’’Gareth  and  Lynette,'1  likewise  in  the  succeeding  Idylls  he 
may  catch  a glimpse- of  what  may  happen  to  him  as  life  unfolds. 

Not  wishing  to  he  classed  with  ’’gushing  curates  and 
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aesthetic  young  ladies”  who  overestimate  this  work,  and 
read  in  a moral  where  no  moral  was  intended,  the  writer 
simply  wishes  to  express  her  appreciation  of  the  course  in 
Tennyson  taught  at  Emerson  College  of  Oratory  in  1931,  the 
inspiration  of  which  has  made  this  work  possible. 

The  particular  problem  of  this  piece  of  research  is  to 
compare  the  Idylls  with  their  sources  in  order  to  see  if 
Tennyson  changed  his  material  to  suit  his  purpose,  and  if  in 
so  doing  he  modernized  his  characters. 

In  handling  this  problem  it  seemed  best  to  first  dis- 
cover what  other  writers  have  said  about  the  Idylls  of  the 
■ as  a whole.  Then  each  Idyll  has  been  treated  sepa- 
rately. Again,  what  other  writers  have  said  about  these 
individual  sections  has  been  considered,  and  a comparative 
study  made  of  each  Idyll  with  its  source.  For  the  sake  of 
coherence  a suggestive  explanation  as  to  why  Tennyson  changed 
his  material  follows  each  Idyll.  In  the  conclusion  these 

1.  F.  Harrison,  Tennyson , Ruskin, Mill . Page  21. 
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suggestions  furnish  the  threads  which,  when  woven  together, 
present  the  ultimate  aim  of  this  thesis. 

In  considering  the  source  material,  Malory's  Le  I iorte 
Darthur  and  Lady  Guest's  translation  of  the  $htno<?ion  have 
been  given  first  place. 

The  contribution  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  giving  the 

origin  of  the  name  and  symbol  of  Uther  Pendrngnn  to  Arthur's 

father,”  of  Layamon  and  his  story  of  the  round  table  at  which 
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1600  could  sit  and  no  man- would  be  higher  than  his  neighbor, 

3 

of  'face  and  his  definite  mention  of  the  "hone  of  ritain," 

has  not  been  overlooked.  Consideration  has  also  been  given 

4 

to  the  French  writers,  with  their  code  of  love,  and  their 
influence  ur>on  the  literature  of  Great  Britain. 

For  the  direction,  encouragement,  and  Interest  of  Pro- 
fessor George  j . Sneath  during  the  time  that  this  thesis 
was  in  preparation,  the  writer  expresses  her  grateful  appre- 
ciation . 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  approaching  any  work  from  an  analytical  point  of 
view,  and  in  trying  to  decide  what  an  author  did,  and  why  he 
did  it,  one  faces  a most  fundamental  question,  "Just  what 
was  the  author’s  purpose,  and  how  well  did  he  accomplish  it?" 
While  there  are  many  writers  who  think  they  know  Tennyson’s 
purpose  in  The  Idylls  of  the  King , there  are  also  those  who 
feel  that  if  he  had  a purpose,  it  is  not  worth  the  effort 
of  discovery. 

Before  allowing  the  other  writers  to  state  their  opin- 
ions, why  not  allow  Tennyson  to  speak  for  himself?  In  his 
farewell,  "To  the  Queen,"  he  says: 

--"But  thou,  my  Queen, 

Not  for  itself,  but  thro’  thy  living  love 
For  one  to  whom  I made  it  o’er  his  grave 
Sacred,  accept  this  old  imperfect  tale, 

New-old,  and  shadowing  Sense  at  war  with  Soul 
Rather  than  that  gray  king,  whose  name,  a ghost. 
Streams  like  a cloud,  man-shaped,  from  mountain  peak. 
And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech  still;  or  him 
Of  Geoffrey's  book,  or  him  of  Malleor’s,  one 
Touch'd  by  the  adulterous  finger  of  a time 
That  hover'd  between  war  and  wantonness, 

And  crownings  and  dethronements :" ^ 


1.  Tennyson's  "To  the  Queen."  Pages  275-276. 
Dines  33-44 
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In  these  lines  Tennyson  gives  the  "allegoric  clue"  to 

his  poem,  and  even  suggests  that  the  allegory  is  "Sense  at 

war  with  Soul."1 2 3 4 5  Mr.  Maccallum  would  defend  Tennyson  against 

2 

all  who  consider  the  Idylls  difficult  to  understand.  Be- 
lieving that  Arthur  embodies  the  spiritual  elements  always 
in  conflict  with  Sense,  he  takes  him  to  represent  "the  ideal 
which  governs  the  lives  of  men,  the  eternal  pattern  which 
they  seek  in  time  to  realize."^  Fearing  that  he  has  not 
made  himself  clear,  Mr.  Maccallum  in  speaking  of  this  "Ideal" 
says:  "Hence  it  discloses  itself  as  an  order  that  rises, 

flourishes,  and  passes  away;  it  seems  as  though  at  its  dis- 

4 

solution  there  were  the  wreck  of  all  that  is  highest," 

But  this  is  not  so,  for  Tennyson  has  Arthur  say: 

"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways, 

„5 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

This  same  idea  of  "Sense  at  war  with  Soul"  is  held  by 
many  critics  as  being  the  underlying  purpose  of  Tennyson. 


1.  M.  W.  Maccallum,  Tennyson  * s Idylls  and  Arthurian 

St or ies . Page  323. 

2.  Ibid . Page  8. 

3.  ibid . Pages  323-324. 

4.  Ibid . Page  324. 

5.  A.  Tennyson,  "Passing  of  Arthur."  Page  272, 

Lines  408-410. 
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Mr.  Brooke  believes  this  to  be  true,  even  though  he  thinks 

the  story  far  greater  than  the  allegory,  and  Bunyan  a better 

1 

writer  of  allegory  than  Tennyson.  We re  it  not  for  the 

danger  of  missing  the  forest  because  of  the  trees,  many 
writers  could  be  quoted  as  having  seen  the  purpose  of  the 
Idylls  as  Tennyson  intended  they  should.  It  is  difficult 
to  omit  Mr.  Slicer,  who  puts  himself  on  record  by  admitting 

that  the  purpose  of  the  Idylls  has  "never  been  more  beaut i- 

" 

fully  dealt  with  in  terms  of  religious  culture  than  by 
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Tennyson,  or  in  terms  of  sense  than  by  Morris/1 

But  all  the  critics  of  Tennyson  do  not  feel  that  his 

purpose  as  it  works  itself  out  is  above  reproach.  Mr.  Cooke 
says,  "The  poem  does  not  conceive  of  life  in  its  most  earnest 
and  insistent  phases  of  expression.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
artist,  and  not  the  work  of  one  who  has  probed  the  secret 
of  life  to  its  uttermost."'  While  another  writer  timidly 
suggests  that  the  ideal  underlying  the  Idylls  is  not  at  all 
satisfying,  because  it  starts  off  with  "noblesse  oblige," 


1.  S.  A.  Brooke,  Tennyson , His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern 

Life . Pages  263-265, 

T.  R.  Slicer,  From  Poet  to  Pram? er . Page  170. 

G.  W.  Cooke,  Poets  and  Problems . Page  126, 


2. 

3. 


, 


and  has  too  little  personal  sympathy  with  man  and  his  problem?* 
Mr.  Harrison  declares  that  Tennyson  "simply  modernized  and 
boulder ised  a noble  old  epic  which  needs  no  decoration  from 

ii  2 

us . 

Whatever  the  doctrine  meant  by  Tennyson  in  this  - his 
life’s  work,  Mr.  Swinburne  says  that  he  has  always  heard  the 
Idylls  attacked  as  being  "poor,  mean,  paltry,  petty,  al- 
most base:  so  utterly  insufficient  as  to  be  little  short  of 
ignoble."’^ 

Hot  attempting  to  refute  these  adverse  criticisms,  one 

finds  the  work  of  Mr.  Oats  rather  interesting.  Having  caught 

the  author’s  purpose  he  divides  the  Idylls  into  two 'groups, 

and  calls  them  the  poems  of  life  when  the  sou]  is  victor,  and 

the  poems  of  death  when  sense  has  gained  the  control.  In 

his  first  grouo  he  places  the  f ollowing: -- 

The  Coming  of  Arthur 
Gareth  and  Lynette 
Garaint  and  Enid 
Balin  and  Balan 
The  Holy  Grail  (Part) 

Guinevere  (Part) 

The  Passing  of  Arthur 


1.  A.  D.  Innes,  Beers  and  Singers.  Page  48. 

2.  F.  Harrison,  Tennyson , Ruskin,  ,.J.ll . Pages  1-50. 

3.  A.  C.  Swinburne,  Tenn?/~son  and  i.usset , Pages  219-259. 


In  his  poems  of  death  the  following  appear :-- 

Merlin  end  Vivien 
Lancelot  and  Elaine 
Pelleas  and  Ettarre  n 

The  Last  Tournament  (Part) 

Keeping  Tennyson’s  purpose  in  mind,  Mr.  Van  Dyke  shows 
that  "Sense  at  war  with  Soul’1  can  be  easily  seen  in  each 
Idyll.  He  makes  the  following  tabulation : 

1.  The  Coming  of  Arthur.  (Leodogram’s  doubtful  atti- 
tude toward  Arthur’s  Kingship  and  Bedivere’s  belief,) 

2.  Gareth  and  Lynette.  (Conflict  between  true  ambition 
and  false  pride.) 

3.  & 4.  Geraint  and  Enid,  (Geraint  judges  by  sense, 
Enid  by  soul. ) 

5.  Balin  and  Balan.  (Balin  ruled  by  sense,  Balan  by 

soul.  ) 

6.  Merlin  and  Vivien.  (Sense  becomes  the  victor. ) 

7.  Lancelot  and  Elaine.  (The  conflict  is  between  a 
pure  virgin  love  and  a guilty  passion.  ) 

8.  The  Holy  Grail.  (The  strife  is  between  superstition 
which  is  sensual  and  true  faith  which  is  spiritual, ) 

9.  Pelleas  and  Ettarre.  (Sense  is  again  the  victor.) 

10,  The  Last  Tournament.  (Tristram’s  ideas  as  con- 
trasted with  Dagonet ' s. ) 

11.  Guinevere.  (The  conflict  draws  to  a final  issue. 

I 3 Guinevere  to  be  separated  from  Arthur  forever?) 


1.  J.  Oats,  The  Teaching  of  Te nn7/~s on.  Page  50 


— 


. 


, 
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12.  The  Passing  of  Arthur.  (Bedivere's  outlook  on  death 
as  compared  with  King  Arthur's. )-*- 

While  considering  what  the  various  writers  have  said 
pbout  Tennyson's  purpose,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  author  himself  said,  "Serse  at-  war  with  Soul,"  and  that 
this  allegorical  statement  might  incidently  call  for  an  ideal, 

hith  the  Victorian  period  so  recently  oast,  it  might 
not  be  necessary  to  give  detailed  study  to  its  political, 
social,  intellectual,  and  religious  problems.  Every  trans- 
itional period  in  history  has  had  to  endure  the  min  that  the 
birth  of  new  lirrht  costs.  Without  doubt,  the  discoveries  of 
science,  Darwin  and  The  Origin  of  Species , and  the  "higher 
criticism”  of  the  Bible  caused  many  to  lose  faith  in  religious 
ideals,  which  they  never  before  had  questioned.  As  a result 
the  literature  of  this  mr iod  is  marked  for  its  "conscious 
purpose.”  Almoct  all  the  authors  are  "makers  of  doctrine, 
preachers  of  some  crusade,  or  ohysicians  offering  some  cure 
for  men's  perplexities  and  despairs."" 


1,  H,  Van  Dyke,  Studies  in  Tennyson.  Pages  151-160. 

2.  Foody  and  Lovett,  A History  of  English  Literature,  Page  34' 
George  Reynolds,  English  Literature  in  Fact  and  Story. 

Pages  319-329. 


That  Tennyson  should  reflect  his  as-e  is  not  surprising 
hut  that  this  son  of  a no or  minister  should  lift  himself  to 


Buckingham  Palace,  to  the  Poet  Laureate ship  of  a 
then  should  marry  the  girl  who  had  been  waiting 
about  twelve  years--is  remarkable,  laudable,  and 


nation,  and 
for  him 
honorable . 


- 
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THE  PROBLEM 


The  problem  is  to  compare  the  Idylls  and  the 
source  material  in  order  to  show  whether  Ten- 
nyson changed  his  material  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose, and  if  in  so  doin^r  he  modernized  his 


characters 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 


ABOUT 

THIS  PROBLEM 


Practically  all  the  critics  of  Tennyson  agree  with 
Miss  Nitchie  in  saying  that  he  "unified,"  "condensed  and 
changed  "the  sequence  of  events"  in  the  old  romances  to 
satisfy  his  own  artistic  taste  and  to  fulfill  his  moral  pur- 
pose. To  accomplish  this  desired  effect  he  omitted  whole 
episodes,  changed  characters,  and  set  aside  "were  tricks  of 
magic. " 

These  changes  may  add  greater  dramatic  force  and 
stronger  artistic  value,  yet  the  lovers  of  the  old  romances 
question  his  judgment.  While  they  half  willingly  allow 
Iviodred  to  become  the  nephew  and  not  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Arthur,  and  are  rather  glad  to  see  Guinevere  escape  being 
burned  for  her  transgressions,  yet  Tennyson’s  debasing  of  one 
of  the  oldest  love  stories  of  the  world , "Tristram  and  Isolt, 
seems  in  the  eyes  of  many  scholars  unnecessary  and  unpardon- 
able . 1 

1.  Idylls  of  the  king,  Ed.  by  E.  Nitchie.  Page  10. 


. 

* 
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However,  since  these  Idylls  were  written  by  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  Victorian  period,  since  they  occupied 
his  mind  for  almost  fifty  years,  and  since  ten  thousand 
copies  of  the  originals  were  sold  the  first  week  of  publi- 
cation, it  might  be  well  to  defer  judgment  and  to  take  another 
look  at  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table,  while  carefully  con- 
sidering what  other  writers  have  felt  justified  in  saying. 

As  to  the  moral,  religious,  and  ethical  tone  of  the 
Idylls , one  writer  thinks  that  Tennyson  invented  little  but 
that  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  moral  lesson.-  Another 
critic  believes  that  Tennvson  thought  of  religion  as  ethics, 
and  that  his  particular  message  in  this,  his  life’s  work,  is 

”We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it, 

Not  Lancelot,  nor  another. 

V/hile  contemplating  the  moral,  religious,  and  ethical 
tone  of  these  poems  Mr.  Hill is  carries  his  praise  still 
higher  and  writes  of  Tennyson  as  :!some  glorious  Hebrew  sage” 
who  returned  once  more  to  this  world  of  ours  for  the  purpose 

1.  V7.  J.  Dawson,  Literary  Leaders  of  Modern  England . 

Pages  61-142. 

2.  C.  C.  Everett,  Essays  Theological  a nd  Literary. 

Page  316. 

3.  Tennyson’s  "Guinevere."  Lines  654.655, 
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of  leading  us  into  paths  of  light  and  peace 
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The  author  of  the  Idylls  is  not  only  charged  with  having 
given  his  work  a moral  purpose,  but  he  is  also  reported  to 

p 

have  modernized  his  material,"  With  this  idea  Mr.  Harrison 

is  in  full  accord  and  goes  on  further  to  state  that  Tennyson's 

work  is  nearer  a '’modern  romance"  than  an  "antique  epic,"  He 

points  out  the  fact  that  Arthur  and  his  knights  talk  and  act 

as  we  do  in  modern  life,  and  that  even  his  women  characters 

are  modern.  He  thinks  that  this  change  has  spoiled  the  old 

romances,  and  that  confusion  is  caused  by  the  mingling  of 

mediaeval  romance  and  modern  morality.  While  he  admits  that 

in  parts  of  the  work  good  poetry,  good  eloquence,  and  good 

drama  are  found,  yet  he  smiles  at  the  idea  of  comparing  it 

3 

with  Paradise  Los t . ’ 

If  Tennyson  did  rearrange  the  old  romances  to  suit 
his  purpose  is  he  to  be  blamed  for  merely  doing  what  prac- 
tically all  other  writers  had  done  before  and  have  done  since 
his  day?  Malory  apparently  did  the  same  with  his  material,1 2 * 4 

1.  N.  D.  Hillis,  Great  Books  as  Life  Teachers . Page  155, 

2,  S.  A.  Brooke,  Tennyson,  His  Art  in  Relation  to  Modern 

Life , Pages  255-3F0. 

P.  Harrison,  Tennyson , Ruskin , Mill,  Pages  17-21, 

K.  Maynadier,  The  Arthur  of  the  English  Poets . 

Pages  228-24 6 . 


3. 

4, 
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and  Robinson  makes  his  Arthurian  characters  twentieth-century 
people.  While  his  Isolt  of  Brittany  retains  some  of  the 
Elaine  qualities  found  in  Tennyson,  her  philosophy,  questions, 
and  comments  when  talking  with  Tristram  and  with  her  father^ 
all  make  her  appear  quite  modern.  In  the  description  of  the 
wedding  reception  when  Mark  and  Isolt  of  Ireland  are  married, 
Tristram  stands  on  the  outside  looking  at  the  bright  lights, 

and  listening  to  the  music  and  laughter.  This  report  could 

- 

be  that  of  any  twentieth-century  reception  with  its  dis- 
appointed  lover.  Even  King  Mark  changes  at  the  close  of  the 

poem  and  becomes  the  "Robert  Browning"  type  of  a rejected 

. 4 

lover. 

Mr.  Robinson  allows  Vivien  to  bring  Merlin  up  to  date 

5 

by  requiring  him  to  shave  off  his  long  beard,  and  in  her 
dress,  food,  and  conversation  with  Merlin,  Vivien  could  easily 
be-  reflecting  the  modern  feelings  of  many  after  the  World 
War . u 

1.  E.  A.  Robinson,  Tristram.  Section  V.  Page  98. 

2.  Ibid . Section  X.  Pages  202-210. 

3.  ibid . Section  II.  Page  20. 

4.  Ibid . Section  IX.  Pages  178-184. 

5.  E . A.  Robinson,  Merlin,  Section  IV.  Page  264. 

6.  Ibid . Section  V.  Pages  268-283. 


Lancelot  also  appears  quite  modern  when  handled  by  Mr. 
Robinson.  His  last  meeting  with  the  queen  at  Almesburv  is 
true  to  our  way  of  thinking}'  so  is  his  portrayal  of  the 
night  following  the  rescue  of  Guinevere  from  the  fire.  That 

p 

evening  is  modern  in  its  very  tragedy. 

Thus  Robinson  has  handled  his  sources  to  please  him- 
self, and  Tennyson  has  done  likewise. 

Since,  "the  pomp  and  circumstances  and  the  refinement 
of  chivalry  in  Malory's  compilation  are  foreign  to  the  times 
of  the  ancient  British  war- leader,"  why  stumble  at  "the  self-  ; 
questioning  of  Tristram  and  the  philosophies  of  Dagonet  in 
The  Last  Tournament?"  Tennyson  has  just  brought  his  char- 
acters up  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  has  allowed  them  to 

3 ' 

discuss  its  social  and  ethical  problem. 

Mr.  Van  Dyke  upheld  Tennyson  in  his  handling  the  old 
romances  from  this  modern  viewpoint,  and  in  allowing  his 
characters  to  discuss  modern  problems,  because  all  great 
writers,  from  Homer  to  Goethe,  have  given  to  their  characters 


1.  E.  A,  Robinson,  Lancelot  and  Guinevere . 

Section  IX.  Pages  439-449. 

2.  Ibid . Section  VII.  Pages  412-427. 

3.  F.  J.  Rovre,  Ed.  Lancelot  and  Elaine.  Pages  40-41. 


the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  they  themselves  have  known. 

He  admits  that  the  character  of  Arthur  has  serious  defects, 
yet  in  the  old  legends  Arthur  has  two  sides,  ’’the  low  and  the 
high.”  Sometimes  he  is  described  as  the  most  perfect  man 
that  God  ever  made  since  Adam,  and  then  he,  like  Herod,  is 
supposed  to  have  killed  the  infants  because  one  of  them 
might  become  his  possible  rival. 

Tennyson  simply  took  the  better  part,  and,  in  so  doing, 
Arthur  probably  lacks  color,  sympathy,  and  understanding.1 2 

- In  making  these  changes  Tennyson  would  naturally  offend 
the  taste  of  those  who  know  and  love  the  old  romances.  Since, 
however,  the  larger  nuiaber  of  Tennyson's  readers  are  un- 
acauainted  with  his  sources,  Mr.  Woods  thinks  with  others 
that  the  Idylls  of  the  King  will  continue  to  hold  its  place 
as  "the  highest  achievement  of  the  poet's  art"  and  "a  wonder- 
ful monument  of  sustained  and  chastened  fancy,  of  noble 

2 

ideals,  and  of  delicious  music. 


1.  H.  Van  Dyke,  Studies  in  Tennyson.  Pages  133-134. 

2.  G.  B.  Woods,  id.  Poetry  of  the  Victorian  Period.  Page  962. 
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This  section  will  naturally  appear  broken, 
because  each  Idyll  is  considered  separately, 
prefaced  with  remarks  made  by  the  critics 
concerning  it.  Following  is  a comoarative 
study  of  the  sources  of  each  Idvll,  showing 
just  where  Tennyson  follows  his  sources,  and 
where  he  deoarts  from  them.  Then  each  Idyll 
closes  with  a sucrpestive  explanation  for 
Tennyson's  change. 


THE  COT  i ING  OF 


ARTHUR 
SECTION  I 

Just  what  Tennyson  tried  to  do  with  Arthur  is  beyond 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  ability  or  desire  to  decide.  He  thinks 
"Mallory's  Arthur"  much  better  than  the  "blameless  King" 
of  Tennyson,  and  believes  there  is  little  in  common  but 
the  name.  Tennyson's  Arthur  is  neither  after  the  type 
of  Geoffrey,  or  of  Mallory,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  he  has  given  a perfect  picture  of  Prince  Albert,  for 
after  all  he  was  a human  being.  Arthur,  according  to 
Tennyson,  is  neither  Welsh  or  French,  but  a compound  of 
"Gaullia  and  Gaul,  soul-curer  and  body-curer,  Sir  priest 
and  Sir  knight,  old  style,  and  middle  style,  a new  style,"1 2' 
Mr.  Swinburne  is  not  alone  in  this  criticism  of  Arthur, 
who  has  been  referred  to  as  a "Bourgeois  ideal."  However, 
there  are  those  who  defend  this  statement  and  think  that 

if.  it  were  accepted,  it  is  a great  compliment  to  the 

„ . 2 
Bourgeois . 

1.  C.  A.  Swinburne,  "Tennvson  and  Musset,"  Miscellaneous, 

Page  219-257. 

2,  A.  D,  Innes,  Seers  an d Singers . Page  47. 
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With  those  who  consider  Arthur  an  unreal  person  in  the 

Idylls , and  say  that  this  element  of  unreality  pervades  the 
whole  work,  Mr.  Brooke  apparently  agrees  while  at  the  same 

time  he  defends  and  offers  an  explanation.  He  says  that 

Tennyson  deals  with  the  mythical  Arthur,  and  not  with  the 

historical  conception  of  Arthur,  and  that  the  poem  is  an 

allegor:/  of  the  soul  of  man  warring  with  sense.  He  thinks 

Guinevere  represents  the  heart,  which  must  be  joined  to  the 

soul  to  do  its  best  work.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  represents 

the  church,  and  Excalibur  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  furnished 

by  religion.  Arthur,  though  an  ideal  King  and  ruler  of  men, 

2 

moves  half  in  this  world  and  half  in  a mysterious  world . 

SECTION  II 

"Out  of  the  least  vital  period  in  English  letters,  the 
fifteenth  century,  comes  one  vital  book;  the  Lor te  Darthur 
of  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  While  Tennyson  used  this  work  as 
his  direct  source  for  all  but  two  Idylls,  the  influence  of 
earlier  writers  is  quite  evident,  especially  in  the  "Coming 
of  Arthur."  Geoffrey  says  that  Arthur  is  the  son  of  Igerne 

1.  G.  W,  Cooke,  Poets  and  Problems . Pages  122-126, 

2.  S.  A.  Brooke,  Tennyson,  His  i:ct  in  Relation  to  Modern 

Life . Pages  256-260. 

3.  Vida  D.  ocudder,  Le  ,.:Orte  Darthur  of  oir  Thoma s Malory 

Sources . Page  5 . 


and  Uther  Pendragen.  Arthur  later  marries  Guinevere,  and 
his  sword  is  called  Caliburn.  This  Arthur  refuses  to  pay 
tribute  to  Rome,  and  at  his  death  he  goes  to  Avalon  to  be 
healed."*  To  this  story  Wace  adds  that  Merlin  is  of  a "demon 
born.”  He  also  gives  Guinevere  some  sense  of  honor.  This 
is  shown  when  she  reflects  on  her  sin  in  running  off  with 
Modred,  and  admits,  "that  for  Modred  her  name  was  a hissing."1 2 3 * 5 6 

Layamon’s  contribution  is  the  story  of  the  Round  Table  before 

. . ,3 

ment loned • 

While  the  French  writers  are  supposed  to  have  added  a 

great  deal  to  the  "nature  and  significance  of  the  Arthurian 

legends,"  Tennyson  does  not  seem  to  have  been  greatly  in- 

4 

flue need.  Although  his  Arthur  does  not  appear  as  real, 

5 , . „ . 

neither  is  his  Lancelot  as  spineless,  nor  his  Guinevere  as 
6 

base  born. 

The  nuestions  found  in  Malory  concerning  Arthur’s  birth 
and  many  other  details,  Tennyson  allows  Leodogran  to  handle 
before  permitting  Guinevere  to  marry. 


1.  Geoffrev  of  Monmouth,  History  of  the  Kinrs  of  Britain. 

Pages  14^200. 

2.  Wace  and  Layamon,  Ed.  by  Mason.  Arthurian  Chronicles . 

Pages  11-114. 

3.  Ibid.  Pares  176-263. 

4-.  Chretien  de  Troys,  Arthurian  Romances . Pares  21-36. 

5.  Ibid . Pages  228-372. 

6,  Mar ie  de  France,  French  : ediaeval  Romances . Pare  gi . 
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As  in  the  older  sources  Merlin  is  considered  very  wise,  and 

it  is  through  his  agency  that  Arthur  receives  Excalibur  from 

the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Then  the  Round  Table  is  finally  estab- 

1 

lished  and  Arthur  marries  Guinevere. 

SECTION  III 

Tennyson  omits  much  of  the  magic  used  by  Merlin  and  also 
by  Arthur  in  drawing  his  sword  out  of  rock.  Likewise  he  omits 
the  account  of  Arthur's  sending  the  infants  out  to  sea  for 
fear  of  a rival  king,  and  also  his  former  love  episodes  with 
Lionors.  Modred  becomes  his  nephew,  and  not  his  illegitimate 
son.  Excalibur  has  "Take  me,'1 2  written  on  one  side,  and  on 

the  other  side,  "Cast  me  away. 11  Arthur's  purpose  is  to 
unify  Britain,  and  to  make  her  a law  abiding  country.  To 
this  end  he  gathers  the  best  Knights  about  him,  and  estab- 
lishes the  Round  Table. S 

SECTION  IV 

If  Arthur  is  to  represent  the  soul  of  man,  or  an  ideal 
oersonage,  he  must  get  started  correctly.  Therefore  he  is 
intellectually  equipped  by  Merlin,  spiritually  equipped  by 

1.  T.  Malory,  Ie  Morte  Darthur  Book  I,  Book  II T,  Chap.  1. 

2.  Tennyson,  "The  Coming  of  Arthur." 


• 
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the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  socially  equipped  in  his  marriage 
with  Guinevere  and  his  organization  of  the  Round  Table, 
Since  Tennyson  wishes  to  portray  an  idea]  through  Arthur, 
all  lapses  in  moral  conduct  are  omitted. 
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GARETH  AMD  LYNETTE 
SECTION  I 

It  has  been  said  that  this  Idyll  is  but  a variation  of  | 

the  story  of  Arthur  and  Guinevere,  but  that  the  allegory 

1 

is  more  distinct  and  more  beautiful.  To  the  average  reader 
this  may  be  true,  only  Arthur  and  Guinevere  fade  out  and 


in  their  piece  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  adolescent 

anoear  in  Gareth,  while  their  limited  visions  and  false 

2 

standards  are  reflected  in  Lynette. 

Gareth’s  mother  is  pictured  a little  off  color.  As  a 

rule  a mother  is  delighted  when  her  son  has  a worthy  ambitionj, 
Bellicent,  however,  tries  to  keen  Gareth  at  home,  first  with  J 
thoughts  of  a good  time,  and  later  with  ideas  of  her  own 
needs,  as  King  Lot,  her  husband,  is  intellectually  dead. 

Lynette  is  not  as  carefully  drawn  as  in  Malory.  There 

she  is  one  character  throughout,  but  in  Tennyson  she  is  two, 
and  these  two  pictures  do  not  harmonize,' 


1. 

2. 

3. 


i 


W.  J.  Dawson,  Literary  Leaders  of  modern  England . 
Pages  61- 14 2 . 

H.  Van  Dyke,  Stud ies  in  Tennyson . Page  152, 

S.  a.  Brooke,  Tennyson t His  mrt  sn d Relation  to 
. odern  Lif e . Pages  279-2 '2. 
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SECTION  II 

Gareth,  the  young  nephew  of  King  Arthur,  leaves  home 
and  in  disguise  arrives  at  Camelot,  where  he  is  to  serve 
a year  under  Sir  Kay  before  asking  for  knighthood.  In  the 
kitchen  he  is  censured  often  by  his  master,  but  he  takes 
all  patiently,  Lancelot  rebukes  Kay  for  his  treatment  of 
Gareth,  but  to  no  avail.  Arthur  promises  Gareth  an  early 
oppbrtunity  to  prove  his  worth,  and  with  the  arrival  of 
Lynette,  the  long  looked  for  ouest  appears.  Lost  of  the 
way  Lynette  is  rude,  but  she  changes  as  Gareth  manifests 
courage,  patience,  and  courtesy,1 

SECTION  III 

The  biggest  change  in  this  Idyll  seems  to  be  the 
omitting  of  the  events  that  followed  Gareth’s  freeing 
Lyonors,  and  his  final  marriage  to  her.  Malory's  account 
of  Gareth’s  mother,  as  she  hears  of  his  plan  to  leave  home, 
is  better  drawn  than  in  Tennyson.  The  Blrok,  Green,  Blue, 
and  Red  Knights  of  Malory  became  the  Morning  Star,  the 
Noon-day  Sun,  the  Evening  Star,  and  Night  or  Death  in 
Tennyson,  Gareth  overcomes  them  all.  Then  Tennyson 

p 

allows  Gareth  to  marry  Lynette  instead  of  Lyonors. 

1.  T.  Malory,  Le  Llorte  Darthur,  Book  VII. 

2,  Tennyson,  -l Gn ret h a nd  Lyne t te . ?t 
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SECTION  IV 


If  Tennyson  wished  to  portray  the  "war  of  Time  against 
the  soul  of  man,"  the  four  encounters  that  Gareth  had  could 
portray  the  struggles  of  youth,  maturity,  old  age,  and 
death.  If  it  is  true  that  the  habits  formed  in  youth  be- 
come the  masters  of  old  age,  the  fact  of  Gareth's  having 
acquired  the  right  habits  early  makes  him  successful  in 
overcoming  the  harder  trials  arising  all  through  life. 

Since  in  the  struggle  of  "Sense  at  war  with  Soul,"  the 
soul  should  win,  Lynette,  who  judges  at  first  by  sense 
only,  must  see  Gareth’s  true  greatness  and  judge  by  soul. 
Thus  she  becomes  two  characters  in  Tennyson,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  this  pert  little  lady  of  the  beginning 
resembling  the  Enid  type  toward  the  close  of  the  Idyll. 

If  Tennyson  planned  to  create  an  ideal  in  his  character 
sketch  of  Gareth,  naturally  he  would  omit  the  episodes  be- 
tween his  freeing  Lyonors,  and  his  marriage  to  her. 


GERAINT  AND  ENID 


SECTION  I 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  third  and  fourth  Idylls, 
practically  all  the  critics  agree  in  their  reactions  toward 
Geraint.  Even  an  average  person  just  reading  this  account 
for  the  first  time  is  repulsed  by  Geraint’s  apparently 
insane  treatment  of  Enid.  Just  how  Tennyson  could  create 
this  type  of  man  is  an  open  Question. 

Wishing  to  give  Geraint  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
one  author  thinks  him  "brave,  pure,  and  noble;  yet  suspi- 
cious, self  indulgent,  jealous,  and  reckless."1 2"  The  first 
part  of  this  criticism,  no  doubt,  refers  to  his  treatment 
of  Guinevere  and  her  maid,  as  he  passed  them  one  morning 
in  the  woods.  The  latter  part  is  quite  typical  of  his 
treatment  of  Enid  after  leaving  the  court  of  Arthur. 

In  Tennyson's  portrayal  of  Geraint  he  allows  him  to 
fall  too  low  without  sufficient  reason.  It  is  difficult 
to  harmonize  his  treatment  of  Guinevere  with  his  later 
conduct  toward  his  wife.  The  character  is  over-drawn, 

and  even  Limours , Enid's  former  admire^  is  considered 
2 

a better  man. 

1.  J.  Oats,  The  Teaching  of  Tennyson . Pages  64-70 

2.  S.  A.  Brno  We , Tennyson , His  Art~nd  Relation  1 

Life . Pages  ^82 - 2 8 6 , 
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While  Geraint  appears  very  crude,  Mr,  Brooke  in  comment 
ins:  on  Enid  says,  "Enid’s  love,  after  Geraint’s  conduct,  is 
even  more  improbable  than  Griselda ’ s , " The  author  further 
raises  the  question  that  might  come  to  any  thinking  in- 
dividual regarding  Enid.  He  says,  "She  continues  to  love 
him;  but  I wonder,  even  with  he-1'1,  whether  in  the  future 
there  was  not  some  mild  contempt  mingled  with  her  love . " “ 

SECTION  II 

With  but  few  exceptions  Tennyson  follows  as  his  source. 
The  Mflbinogion , translated  by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  The 
hunt  for  the  white  stag,  the  over-sleeping  of  Guinevere, 
her  meeting  with  Geraint,  the  insult  of  the  dwarf,  and 
Geraint's  swearing  revenge,  all  these  events  are  found  in 
Tennyson’s  Idylls, 

Then  appear!  the  old  palace  in  ruins,  and  patient  Enid 
living  v/ith  her  parents.  The  tournament  for  the  sparrow- 
hawk  at  which  Edyrn,  son  of  Nudd,  olays  an  important  part 
is  next  portrayed.  Since  he  is  the  person  who  insulted  the 
queen,  Geraint  fights  and  conquers  him.  He  then  ^ends  him 
to  the  court  to  beg  forgiveness, 

1.  S.  A,  Brooke,  Tenm/son,  His  Art  and  Relation  to 

Modern  Life , Page  286, 
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After  the  marriage  of  Geraint  and  Enid  they  leave  the 
court  because  of  Geraint’s  suspicions.  On  this  journey 
his  great  encounters  and  bad  manners  are  portrayed.  Finally, 

he  and  Enid  ride  home  on  the  same  horse,  and  live  happily 

^ 1 
ever  after. 

An  account  of  this  story  is  told  by  the  French  writer, 
Chretien  de  Troys.  If  Tennyson  considered  this  source  he 
cuts  all  the  episodes  that  happened  after  the  reunion  of 
’’Eric  and  Enide."  The  French  portrayal  of  Eric  is  better 
drawn.  He  appears  more  lovable  in  talking  with  Enide. 

While  he  too  commands  her  not  to  speak  to  him,  he  can  say 

g 

to  her,  "Tell  me,  my  precious  beauty,  why  do  you  weep  thus?" 

Enide  too  seems  more  intelligent  in  her  reflections 

3 

on  the  trouble  she  has  brought  upon  herself.  Then  the 

motive  is  not  jealousy  that  causes  Eric  to  act  as  he  does, 

but  rather  a desire  to  redeem  his  reputation  in  the  eyes  of 

his  wife  whose  respect  he  is  not  willing  to  lose  because  of 

4 

his  apparent  indolence. 

O' 

1.  Ladv  C.  Guest,  Translator  of,  171  he  hrblnopion . 

/ Pages  219- 2 o‘2, 

2.  Chretien  de  Troys,  Arthurian  Romances . Pages  33-36. 

3,  Ibid  9 Pages  33-60. 

4,  To  irT . Page  363. 


SECTION  III 


For  his  artistic  purpose  Tennyson  omits  many  of  the 
small  episodes  encountered  in  bis  sources,  but  he  does  mpVra 
nuite  an  issue  of  the  dress  question.  There  is  no  father- 
in-law  for  Enid  in  Tennyson,  neither  does  he  allow  Geraint 
to  muse  on  the  former  beauty  of  his  intended  mother-in-law. 

For  his  moral  purpose  he  nuts  Edyrn  hopelessly  in  the 
wrong  and  allows  him  to  t»e  the  usurper  of  his  uncle’s  nro- 
perty,  while  in  the  original  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Naturally,  there  is  no  conversion  of  Edyrn  in  the  original, 
neither  is  there  any  ’’guilty  love1'  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere 
causing  trouble. 

In  the  old  Welsh  story  Geraint’s  conduct  is  excused 
by  his  being  "bereft  of  reason,"  but  Tennyson  does  not  allow 
him  this  way  of  escape.1' 

SECTION  IV 

While  many  explanations  could  be  offered  for  Tennyson’s 
chances  in  these  two  Idylls,  his  main  reason  might  be  to 
portray  the  effect  of  unfaithfulness  in  marriage  when  en- 
countered by  jealous,  suspicious,  and  radical  people,  such 

1.  Tennyson,  "The  Marriage  of  Geraint." 

"Geraint  and  Enid." 


as  Geraint.  Since  the  soul  should  triumph,  Geraint  is 
finally  restored  through  the  patience  and  loyalty  of  Enid. 


I 


BALIN  AND  BALAN 


SECTION  I 

Since  in  this  Idyll  Tennyson  departed  widely  from  his 
source,  critics  have  little  to  say,  as  the  content  is  mostly 
original. ^ 

With  all  bis  lack  of  control  Balin  longs  for  an  ideal. 
He  admires  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  and  strives  to  overcome 

p 

his  limitations . " Practically  his  last  effort  in  life  is 
to  keep  loyal  to  the  Queen  and  Lancelot,  for  they  both 
appear  to  have  in  their  personality  the  things  which  he 
longs  for  and  works  hard  to  attain.  He  is  ruled  by  sense 
rather  than  by  soul. 

"Balin  is  called  ’the  savage',  swift  in  Impulse,  fierce 
in  anger,  unable  to  restrain  or  guide  himself;  Balan  is 
master  of  his  passion,  clear-hearted  and  self-controlled , 
his  brother's  better  angel.  Both  men  represent  force;  but 
one  is  force  under  dominion  of  soul,  the  other  is  force 
under  dominion  of  sense,"' 


1.  S.  A,  Brooke,  Tennyson,  His  Art  and  Relation  to 

Modern  life.  Page  292. 

2.  J,  Oats,  The  Teaching  of  Tennyson.  Pages  73-75. 

3.  H,  Van  Dyke  , o'tud"ie~s""> in  Tennyson , Page  155. 
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The  story  of  these  two  brothers  with  their  defeat  is  a 
warning  to  all  who  would  be  leaders. 


SECTION  II 

Tennyson  follows  the  stor^r  found  in  Malory,  The  two 
brothers  fight  each  other  unrecognized,  and  die  in  each 
other's  arms.  He  also  mentions  the  fact  that  Lot,  Pellam, 
and  Garlon  are  opposed  to  the  King,  and  that  Balin  and 

1 

Balan  try  to  conquer  all  those  who  fight  against  Arthur. 


SECTION  III 

Except  for  the  main  episode  of  the  brothers  killing 
each  other,  the  characterization  and  the  plot  are  original 
with  Tennyson,  Balin,  the  leading  character,  comes  to  the 
court  under  the  influence  of  Balan  and  Arthur,  He  tries 
to  overcome  his  violent  moods  and  for  a time  he  is  favor- 
ably influenced  by  Lancelot  and  Guinevere.  When  he  loses 
faith  in  them  he  becomes  discouraged.  Disillusioned  by 
the  growing  gossin  about  the  "guilty  love"  of  Lancelot, 
he  leaves  the  court.  After  meeting  Pellam,  Garlon,  and 
Vivien,  he  encounters  his  brother,  and  unknowingly  they 


1.  T,  Malory,  Le  Morte  Darthur . Book  II 


fight  and  kill  each  other.  Balan  remains  the  stronger  of 

the  two  all  the  way  through  the  Idyll,  and  with  his  last 

breath  he  urges  his  brother  to  believe  the  Quee'n  above 

1 

reproach,  and  to  hope  for  a better  world  to  come. 

SECTION  IV 

The  author  may  have  had  two  motives  in  changing  big 
material.  If  he  wished  to  portray  "Sense  at  war  with  Soul, 
Balin  is  ruled  by  the  first,  and  Balan  by  the  second.  If 
he  wanted  to  show  the  influence  of  the  love  of  Lancelot 
and  Guinevere  upon  the  court  and  especially  upon  the  lives 
of  the  young  who  are  looking  for  an  ideal  in  their  leaders, 
his  portrayal  of  Balin  and  his  downfall  is  well  drawn. 

Balan  can  hear  the  gossip  of  enemies  and  the  lies  of  Vivien 
and  still  hold  true  to  an  ideal, but  Balin  gets  "people  and 
principles"  mixed.  V/ith  his  dyina  breath  he  blames  him- 
self for  his  madness,  and  for  the  loss  of  his  ideals.  He 
cannot  make  himself  believe  Lancelot  false,  and  Guinevere 
unfaithful.  Tennyson  apparently  does  not  consider  Balin 
wholly  responsible  for  his  lack  of  success  in  character 
building. 


1.  Tennyson,  "Balin  and  Balan." 
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MERLIN  AND  VIVIEN 


SECTION  I 

This  Idyll  is  mostly  original  with  Tennyson,  He  does 
unify  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  and  separate  her  entirely  from 
Vivien,  The  portrayal  of  Vivien,  like  that  of  Geraint,  is 
overdrawn,,  and  even  she,  at  her  worst  might  be  difficult 
to  find.  To  think  of  Merlin  with  all  his  wisdom  being  in- 
fluenced by  her  js  difficult  for  many  critics  to  understand. 
Therefore,  they  think  of  hirn  as  an  object  of  contempt  and 
pity,  for  it  does  seem  impossible  that  he  should  yield  to 
Vivien  when  he  does  not  love  her,  and  while  he  is  in  full 
possession  of  his  senses.^ 

Vivien  is  also  referred  to  as  "a  serpent”  who  appears 

to  the  prostrated  Balin,  lies  about  Guinevere,  and  then, 

entering  Arthur's  as  a spy  causes  the  downfall  of 

Merlin.  Mr.  Oats  further  represents  Merlin  as  standing 

for  the  "intellect  divorced  from  religion.”  He  is  morally 

2 

weak  and  governed  by  reason  rather  than  conscience. 

Mr.  Van  Dyke  thinks  that  Tennyson  outlined  this  story 


],  S.  A.  Brooke,  Tennyson , His  Art  and  Relation  to 

Modern  Life . Pages  305-307. 

2.  J.  Oats,  The  Teaching  of  Tennyson.  Page  111, 
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to  suit  his  own  purpose,  and  to  put  into  it  the  thoughts 

and  feelings  of  his  age.  He  changed  the  simple  account  found 

in  Malory,  and  created  Vivien  a feminine  Iago,  who  does 

the  chasing.  By  this  and  other  changes  Tennyson  has  put 

into  the  old  romance  story  a dramatic  power  utterly  unknown 
1 

before . 

In  his  opinion  of  this  Idyll,  Mr.  Woods  is  equally 
harsh  in  his  condemnation.  He  says,  "During  his  long  life 
Merlin  had  attained  fame  and  had  become  invaluable  to  the 
state  through  his  supernatural  wisdom  and  foresight.  Yet 
the  evil  charm  of  Vivien  was  more  than  his  wisdom  could 
conquer.  Even  though  he  saw  through  her  wiles  and  under- 
stood the  consequences  of  his  yielding  to  her  desires,  his 

„2 

emotions  overbore  his  reason, 

SECTION  II 

In  comparing  Tennyson  with  Malory  there  seem  to  be 
lust  two  things  that  have  any  resemblance.  One  is  the 
suggestion  that  Merlin  is  the  Devil’s  son,  and  the  other 
the  tragic  story  of  old  age  and  youth  apparently  falling  in 

3 

love,  or  "in  a dotage," 

1,  H,  Van  Dyke,  Studio s in  Tennyson.  Pages  130-131, 

2,  G.  B,  V/oods , Eel  . Poe'try  of  the  “Victorian  Period . Page  9B4 

3,  T.  Malory,  Le  Morte  Dart bur . Book  Iv.  Chap.  1. 
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SECTION  III 


As  an  artist  Tennyson  decorated  this  Idyll  with  de- 
lightful lyrics,  and  allowed  the  storms  in  the  natural  world 
to  portray  the  emotions  in  the  physical  world. 

In  Malory,  Merlin  is  reported  to  have  fallen  "in  a 
dotage/'  and  the  damosel,  weary  of  his  attentions,  puts  him 
under  a stone  and  leaves  him  there. 

But  Tennyson,  apparently  having  a moral  to  teach,  makes 
Vivien  very  crude,  cruel,  and  disgusting  in  her  attempts  to 
win  Merlin's  approval,  fame,  and  honor.  He  tries  to  resist 
her  flattery,  and  hopes  to  put  her  straight  in  the  gossip 
she  has  heard  about  important  Knights  of  the  Hound  Table. 

Yet  in  his  full  senses  he  yields  to  this  creature  with  whom 

1 

he  is  not  even  in  love, 

SECTION  IV 

If  Tennyson  wished  to  warn  against  the  dangers  con- 
fronting any  nation,  organization,  or  individual,  arriving 
at  that  "plane  of  ease"  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to 
have  a good  time,  he  has  apparently  accomplished  his  purpose. 
It  is  then  that  the  temptations,  represented  by  Vivien, 

1,  Tennyson,  "merlin  and  Vivien." 
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creep  in  and  take  control.  She  might  represent  the  lust  of 
the  flesh,  and  appears  to  be  Tennyson’s  warning  against 
loose  society.  Merlin  seems  to  portray  what  might  happen 
when  the  intellect  is  divorced  from  religion. 

Since  the  ’’guilty  love”  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of 
Arthur’s  hopes,  the  influence  of  this  attachment  is  seen 
quite  clearly  in  this  Idyll.  While  their  association  may 
be  on  a higher  plane,  yet  its  very  existence  gives  base 
souls  like  Vivien,  Ettarre,  Tristram,  and  Gawain  much 
greater  freedom. 
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LANCELOT  AND  ELAINE 


SECTION  I 

In  praising  Tennyson's  depicting  of  Elaine,  critics 
seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  complimenting  the  character 
and  its  author.  Tennyson  has  even  been  compared  with  Shake- 
speare, and  Elaine,  in  her  innocent  boldness,  with  Juliet, 
and  also  with  Desdemona,  because  of  her  falling  in  love  with 
the  hero  of  "glorious  wars."  While  the  story  of  her  first 

youthful  love  is  beautiful  but  sad,  the  regret  of  those  who 

1 

read  is  not  with  Elaine  but  with  Lancelot  and  Guinevere. 

While  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  poem  is  shrowded  with 
2 

tenderness,  Mr.  Dors' believes  Elaine  a modern  girl  and  not 
a mediaeval  character.  He  thinks  her  to  be  impulsive^ and 
says  that  she  loves  Lancelot  with  a reckless  love  which 

3 

is  later  purified  by  sorrow,  and  that  she  dies  resigned. 

Lancelot  is  the  subject  of  pity,  even  though  he  is 
admirable  to  some  degree.  He  is  honorable  in  his  treatment 
of  Elaine,  but  he  is  not  a true  knight  or  a loyal  friend  to 


1.  S.  A.  Brooke,  Tennyson , His  Art  in  Relation  j 

Modern  Life . Pages  312-319. 

2.  W.  J,  Dawson,  Literary  Leaders  in  Modern  England . 

Pages  61-142. 

3.  G.  Dore.  Gift  Bookof  Illustrations.  Page  13. 


the  King.  Instead  of  being  urince  of  the  soul,  he  can  almost  ; 

1 

be  classed  as  being  prince  of  the  flesh.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  ha  a 
Lancelot  standing  between  two  forces  "noble  hearted  but  err- 
ing." The  conflict  "is  between  a pure  virgin  love  and  a 

2 

guilty  passion."  Lancelot  suffers  because  he  cannot  love 

Elaine,  but  he  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  that  lack, 

since  Elaine  herself  understood.  The  fact  that  he  is  "beaten 

down"  later  by  "little  men"  is  more  tragical,  for  he  was 

made  to  be  a leader  of  men.  It  seems  that  his  loyalty  to 

the  queen  makes  him  disloyal  to  himself.  Some  think  that 

had  it  not  been  for  Guinevere  he  might  have  loved  Elaine. 

3 

But  that  is  of  course  an  open  question. 

Mr.  Oats  thinks  Elaine  weak  in  judgment  but  strong  in 
feeling.  "She  is  the  ideal  of  pure  emotion  flinging  itself 
against  the  barred  gates  of  sense. " Ke  goes  on  further  to 
make  the  following  philosophical  observation:  It  seems 

4 

that  the  soul  can  waste  its  best  force  on  the  impossible.’1 
And  who  is  there  that  doubts  that  statement? 


1«  E.  C.  Tainsh,  Study  of  Tennyson,  Pages  170-174. 

2.  H.  Van  Dyke,  Studies*"!^  Tennyson,  Pages  155-156. 

3.  G,  B.  Woods,  Ed . ?oe~try  of  the  "Victorian  Period . Page  964, 

4.  J,  Oats,  The  Teaching  of  ennyson . Page  118. 


SECTION  II 


Malory  is  quite  closely  followed  in  this  idyll.  The 
joust  to  which  the  queen  does  not  go  and  at  which  Lancelot 
appears  later  in  disguise,  the  meeting  of  Elaine  and 
Lancelot's  wearing  her  favor,  Elaine’s  love  and  tragic 
death,  the  jealousy  of  the  queen  upon  hearing  of  Elaine 
and  her  rude  treatment  of  Lancelot,  the  arrival  of  Elaine 
on  her  funeral  barge,  the  queen’s  apology  and  Lancelot's 
forgiveness , -all  these  are  faithfully  portrayed  by  Tennyson. 


SECTION  III 

The  changes  in  the  events  are  very  slight.  For  ex- 
ample, Elaine  le  Blank,  in  Malory,  becomes  Elaine  the  fair 
in  Tennyson,  Lancelot  enters  Astolat  unknown  in  Tennyson, 
while  in  Malory  the  King  sees  him,  but  keeps  his  identity 
a secret.  Gawain  willingly  goes  to  find  Lancelot  in  Malory 
but  he  has  no  diamond,  while  in  Tennyson  he  does  not  want 
to  leave  the  court,  and  when  he  does  go  he  is  glad  to  leave 
his  quest  with  Elaine  and  to  return  to  court  to  have  a good 
time.  In  Tennyson  Arthur  is  the  first  to  mention  his  hopes 


1.  Malory,  Le  forte  Darthur.  Book  XVIII,  Chap.  8-20 
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regarding  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  to  Guinevere,  while  in  Malory, 
Gawain  gives  the  first  report.  Sir  Bors,  who  does  not  appear 
in  this  Idyll  of  Tennyson’s,  secretly  and  openly  hopes  in 
Malory  that  Lancelot  will  marry  Elaine. 

] alory  has  Elaine  ask  Lancelot  to  he  her  husband,  and 
if  not  that,  her  paramour,  Tennyson  has  her  ask  for  his 
love-!,to  be  your  wife,"  When  this  is  refused  she  simply 
wants  to  be  near  him-"  just  to  see  your  face," 

Arthur  and  Guinevere  are  standing  at  the  window  talking 
as  Elaine  comes  floating  to  the  court  on  her  funeral  barge, 
but  Tennyson  has  Lancelot  replace  Arthur  in  this  window 
scene,  and  then  paints  a vivid  picture  of  a jealous  woman 
throwing  the  diamonds  into  the  water  as  the  dead  Elaine 
approaches  the  door  of  the  court.  While  Lavaine  admires 
Lancelot  he  does  not  leave  Astolat,  but  finally  writes  the 
letter  for  his  sister  to  Lancelot.  In  Malory,  Lavaine  goes 
to  court  and  Sir  Torre  writes  the  last  message  for  Elaine."' 


SECTION  IV 

While  Malory  simply  has  a story  to  tell,  Tennyson  has 
a moral  to  teach.  If  things  about  the  court  are  not  exactly 

1.  Tennyson,  "Lancelot  and  Elaine." 
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what  they  should  be,  Tennyson  uses  Gawain  and  his  unfaith- 
fulness to  portray  this  general  breakdown.  Apparently, 
Gawain  knows  about  the  love  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere, 
Therefore,  he  tries  to  flirt  with  Elaine,  and  returns  to 

court  to  spread. the  latest  gossip. 

In  Malory,  the  king  and  all  the  Knights  are  acquainted 
with  the  love  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  while  Tennyson 
makes  the  affair  very  secretive  and,  apparently  the  big 
cause  for  the  down-fall  of  the  Round  Table, 

To  further  his  artistic  purpose  Tennyson  has  Guinevere 
talking  with  Lancelot  as  the  funeral  barre  approaches  the 
court.  The  picture  is  rather  dramatic,  and  as  the  diamonds 
glitteringly  fall  into  the  water  Lancelot  stands  between  a 
true  love  that  might  have  made  him  happy,  and  a stained  love 
that  kept  him  "falsely  true.’' 
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THE  HOLY  GRAIL 
SECTION  I 

Originally  the  Holy  Grail  was  a magic  vessel  of  Celtic 
mythology,  which  under  the  influence  of  the  Church  became 
the  cup  from  which  Christ  drank  at  the  Last  Supper.  In 
this  same  cup  the  blood  of  Christ  was  caught  at  his  cru- 
cifixion by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  it  was  supposed 'to 
have  been  brought  to  Glastonbury  in  England  by  him.  This 
cup  could  only  be  seen  by  the  pure  in  heart.1 2  The  origin 
of  the  Holy  Grail  did  not  concern  Tennyson.  He  became  in- 
terested  mostly  in  those  who  sought  this  evidence  of 
complete  union  with  God.  In  the  early  legends  Percivale 
was  the  hero  of  the  Grail,  but  Tennvson  accepts  Galahad  as 
the  central  figure.  He  departs  from  Malory  in  keeping  Perci- 
vale  and  Bors  from  entering  the  Holy  City  with  Galahad, 

While  it  is  generally  accepted  that  Gawain  should  never 
have  undertaken  the  quest,  and  that  Bors  did  not  partic- 
ularly  need  this  test,  being  perfectly  honest  and  not  in  the 
least  capable  of  religious  fervor,  yet  did  Galahad  have 
enouo-h  conflict  with  sense  and  soul  to  lift  him  above  his 

1.  G.  B.  Woods,  Ed,  Poetry  of  the  Victorian  Period . Page  964. 

2.  Elizabeth  Nitchie , Ed.  Idylls  of  the  King"  Pages  283-284, 
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fellow  knights  and  make  him  the  hero?  Truly,  he  loses  him- 
self in  God,  but  does  he  anywhere  have  the  struggles  with  which 

Percivale,  Bors,  or  Lancelot  had  to  contend?1 

We  have  had  the  impression  that  Tennyson  was  opposed  to 

asceticism,  yet  in  this  Idyll  Galahad  seems  to  glorify  that 

„2 

very  thing  and  to  leave  "human  wrongs  to  right  themselves. ' 

Mr.  Brooke  points  out  this  same  fact  and  adds  that  Percivale?s 

sister,  the  nun,  was  the  onlv  other  person  to  see  the  vision, 

and  that  both  these  leading  characters  were  unmarried.  He 

further  wonders  if  this  is  Tennyson’s  ideal  for  Christian 

living.  Yet  Lancelot  is  not  only  the  greatest  knight,  but 

3 

the  greatest  singer. 

Among  the  best  lines  that  Tennyson  ever  wrote,  we  are 
told,  he  put  in  the  mouth  of  Lancelot  as  he  tries  to  relate 

A 

his  experience  on  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

Whoever  the  hero  may  be  thought  to  be,  Mr.  Van  Dyke 
says  it  is  King  Arthur  who  stays  at  home  and  does  his  daily 
appointed  task.  He  also  thinks  that  the  conflict  in  this 


1.  J.  Oats,  The  Teaching  of  Tennyson.  Page  84-86. 

2.  W.  J.  Dawson,  Literary  Leaders  of  modern  Fno;la  nd . 
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Idyll  is  between  superstition  and  true  faith. 


SECTION  II 

That  the  breaking  down  of  the  Round  Table  should  come 
as  a result  of  the  knight’s  rash  vowing  to  follow  in  quest 

i 

of  the  Holy  Grail  a ’’twelve  month  and  a day,”  that  the  king 
should  be  sorrowful  and  displeased  at  their  departure,  all 
this  is  quite  evident  in  Tennyson.  That  Gawain  should  be 
willing  to  do  penance  for  his  sins,  and  that  he  should  be 
among  the  first  to  grow  weary  of  the  quest  also  seems  to 
be  followed  in  this  Idyll.  That  Lancelot  had  a difficult 
time  in  this  quest,  but  that  he  was  willing  to  humblv  con- 
fess  his  sinful  condition,  although  the  brightness  of  the 
Holy  Vessel  smote  him  down,  all  these  points  are  noted  by 
Tennyson.  He  also  includes  the  fact  that  Percivale,  after 
many  adventures,  becomes  a monk,  while  Lancelot  and  Bors 
return  to  the  court  of  Arthur. 

Like  Malory,  Tennyson  accepts  Galahad  as  the  perfect 
Knight  and  me,  Percivale,  Lancelot,  Bors,  and  Gawain  become 
tne  chief  characters  in  this  idyll.  Percivale ’s  sister, 
the  nun,  is  also  given  a prominent  place.  As  in  the  old 
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story,  Tennyson's  Arthur  thinks  the  quest  for  the  Holy  Grail 

i 

a big  mistake,  except  for  a chosen  few. 

j 

1 

SECTION  III 

Tennyson  is  reported  to  have  deoarted  more  widely  from 
his  sources  in  this  Idyll  than  in  any  other.  Thus  Galahad's 
entrance  into  the  court  and  his  taking  his  seat  in  "The 
Siege  Perilous,"  is  not  surrounded  by  any  mystery  such  as 
the  floating  rock,  containing  the  sword  which  could  only 
be  drawn  by  the  purest  knight,  or  the  obtaining  of  the  white 
shield  with  the  red  cross.  Galahad's  parents  are  unknown 
in  the  Idylls,  while  in  Malory  he  is  openly  reported  to  be 
the  son  of  Lancelot  and  Elaine.  Tennyson  ornits  much,  such 
as  the  knights  being  replenished  by  the  Holy  Sangreal, 
Galahad's  adventures  with  Sir  Melias,  his  entrance  into 
the  Castle  of  Maidens,  and  his  struggle  with  the  seven 
Knights  supposed  to  represent  the  seven  deadly  sins. 

While  Gawain  is  spoken  of  as  a "wicked  knight,"  in 
Malory  he,  and  not  Percivale,  is  the  first  to  swear  to 
search  for  the  Holy  Grail  "a  twelve  month  and  a day." 

1.  T.  Malory,  Le  Morte  Darthur,  Books  XIII-XVII. 
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Tennyson  changes  the  supernatural  experiences  of  Sir  Per 


civale  with  their  touch  of  religious  teaching,  and  he  omits 
the  graphic  portrayal  of  Percivale’ s temptation  by  the  devil 


in  the  form  of  a woman.  A similar  experience  of  Sir  Bors  is 


likewise  omitted.  Then  Tennyson  does  not  follow  Malory  in 


allowing  Percivale  and  Bors  to  depart  in  a boat  and  to  be 

1 

accompanied  later  by  Lancelot,  Galahad,  and  the  Nun, 


SECTION  IV 

j 

Because  Tennyson  is  an  artist,  he  omits  many  of  the  minor! 


episodes  thus  giving  a greater  dramatic  and  moral  effect  to 


this  Idyll.  He  maintains  unity  by  having  Percivale  tell  the 


story  to  Ambrosius,  while  coherence  is  secured  by  his  handl- 


ing each  of  his  characters  in  turn,  as  he  goes  in  search  of 


the  Holy  Grail.  The  return  of  the  knights  with  their  various  j 
reports  to  King  Arthur,  and  his  advice  to  each  shows  Tennyson 


an  artist,  and  also  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  emphasize  hie 


personal  moral  views  through  the  voice  of  the  King. 

Tennyson  does  not  believe  in  following  wandering  fires, 
or  in  "leaving  human  wrongs  to  right  themselves."  He  thinks 
that  the  majority  of  men  are  to  work  out  their  salvation  among 
their  fellow  men,  and  not  by  shutting  themselves  away  from  the 

i 

1.  Tennyson,  "The  Holy  Grail." 
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world  on  a program  of  study,  fasting,  and  prayer.  V/hile 
there  are  exceptions  such  as  Galahad  and  the  nun,  most 
people  are  neither  capable  of  nor  willing  to  sacrifice 
for  complete  union  with  God. 

Since  not  all  are  Lancelots,  why  should  all  think 
themselves  Galahads,  and  thus  become  discouraged,  dis- 
appointed, and  irreverent?  Tennyson  seems  to  believe  in 
unity  by  diversity,  and  not  in  unity  by  conformity. 


I 


PELLEAS  AND  ETTARRE 
SECTION  I 

Ao-Pin  this  story  suffers  because  Tennyson  has  a moral 
to  preach.  The  old  account  in  Malory  is  much  more  natural. 
Ettarre  is  punished  for  rejecting  the  love  of  Pelleas, 
while  the  latter  does  not  suffer  any  great  damage  at  not 
being  able  to  win  Ettarre  for  his  wife.  " Of  course  the 
change  in  the  ending  suits  Tennyson's  purpose,  for  it  por- 
trays the  increasing  influence  of  the  sin  of  Lancelot  and 
Guinevere  on  society  in  general  but  particularly  on  the 
young,  who,  like  Pelleas,  have  not  as  yet  learned  to  make 
deductions,  or  to  have  a proper  relationship  of  values. 
Everything  is  good  or  bad  with  them,  and  because  they  ex- 
pect everyone  to  be  sincere,  their  disappointment  is  greater 
when  the  sham  is  revealed.  Pelleas,  when  he  finds  that 
Ettarre  is  false,  that  Gawain  can  not  be  trusted,  and,  fin- 
ally, that  even  his  favorite  Knight  and  Guinevere  have  been 

untrue  to  the  King,  lets  go  of  all  hope  and  even  loses 

3 

confidence  in  himself. 


1.  3.  a.  Brooke,  Tennyson , His  yrt  in  he  lat  ion  to  L.odern 

Life . Paae  336. 

2 . Elizabeth  Nitchie>  Ed.  Idylls  of  the  King.  Page  285. 

3.  J.  Oats,  The  Teaching  of  Tennyson . Page  120. 
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In  referring  to  Gawain  Mr.  Howe  shows  how  he  deteriorates 
in  the  hands  of  Tennyson.  In  Geoffrey  and  Malory  Gawain  is 
given  a high  rating,  but  after  he  arrears  in  "The  Coming  of 
Arthur,"  and  in  "Gareth  and  lunette,"  he  begins  to  go  down 
in  the  struggle  of  soul  and  sense.  In  "Lancelot  and  Elaine," 
he  is  careless,  and  his  courtesy  has  a "touch  of  traitor  in 
it."  He  swears  "louder  than  the  rest"  in  "The  Holy  Grail," 
and  is  spoken  of  as  "s.  reckless  and  irreverent  Knight."  Then 
in  "Pelleas  and  Ettarre"  he  drops  the  lowest  and  the  record 
of  his  is-"Alas  that  ever  Knight  could  be  so  false. 

In  this  Idyll  the"rottenness  of  the  Order"^  is  quite 

evident,  and  the  victory  falls  on  the  side  of  sense  instead 

^ n 3 
of  soul. 

Of  course  this  is  just  what  Tennyson  wanted  to  show. 

The  ideals  of  faithfulness  and  purity  on  which  the  Round 

Table  depended  were  vanishing,  and,  incidently,  because  of 

4 

the  "guilty  love"  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere. 

1.  P.  J,  Rowe , Lancelot  and  Elaine 

2.  E.  C.  Tainsh,  Study  in  Tennyson.  Page  274. 

3.  H.  Van  Dyke,  Studies  in  Tennyson.  Page  156. 

4.  G.  B.  Woods,  2d . Poetry  of  the "Victorian  Period . 

Pfge  964. 
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SECTION  II 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  character  of  Pelleas  being 

represented  as  quite  innocent  and  Ettarre  being  spelled 

"Bttard,"  Tennyson  follows  Malory  quite  closely  in  this 

Idyll.  The  story  of  the  jousts  for  the  circlet  of  gold, 

the  great  love  and  the  greater  humiliation  suffered  by 

Pelleas,  and  finally  the  discovery  of  Gawain’s  treachery 

1 

are  all  parallel  with  the  original  story. 

SECTION  III 

After  the  discovery  of  Gawain's  treachery  and  the  un- 
faithfulness of  Ettarre,  Pelleas  decides  to  go  to  bed  and 
never  to  get  up  again.  But  Malory  says  that  the  Damsel 
of  the  Lake  wrought  an  enchantment,  which  caused  Ettarre 
to  fall  in  love  with  Pelleas,  and  be  to  hate  her.  She  dies 
for  want  of  love  from  Pelleas,  and  he  lives  to  love  the 
Damsel  of  the  Lake.  Finally,  he  is  one  of  the  four  who 
achieves  the  vision  of  the  ?,Sangreal. " 

1.  T.  Malory,  Le  Morte  Darthur.  Book  IV.  Chapters  20-23. 
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In  Tennyson  this  is  all  changed.  After  Pelleas  dis- 
covers that  Gawain,  Ettarre , Lancelot,  and  Guinevere  are 
false,  he  becomes  wild  with  rage.  Losing  confidence  in 
everything  connected  with  the  R-ound  Table,  he  becomes  the 
"Red  Knight”  who  sets  up  a court  in  the  North  against  Arthur. 

Tennyson's  calling  this  joust  "The  Tournament  of  Youth" 
adds  a satirical  touch  to  further  his  moral  purpose.^ 


SECTION  IV 

These  changes  are  all  made  to  show  the  increasing  in- 
fluence of  the  sin  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere.  Ettarre 
seems  to  be  Tennyson's  warning  against  loose  society,  and 
Pelleas  is  yet  too  young  and  innocent  to  look  beneath  the 
surface  of  things.  Like  Balin,  he  is  not  strong  enough 
to  stand  this  loss  of  his  ideals,  or  to  make  allowances 
for  duplicity  in  a court  where  everything  is  supposed  to 
be  pure.  Tennyson  further  seems  to  suggest  that  those 
who  lead  must  themselves  be  strong,  for  their  influence 
is  great. 


1.  Tennyson,  "pelleas  and  Ettarre." 
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THE  LAST  TOURNAMENT 
SECTION  I 

An  ever-present  sense  of  desolation  pervades  this 

Idyll,1  and  the  time  of  year  with  its  damp  dull  days  seems 

to  shut  off  every  ray  of  sunshine.  Truly,  there  is  grandeur, 

but  of  that  type  found  in  "The  Dead  March  in  Saul." 

The  love  of  Lancelot  and  the  Queen  has  done  its  work. 

Some  writers  think  it  is  ironically  naralleled  by  the  love 

of  Tristram  and  Isolt.  However,  Lancelot  is  noble  in  his 

adoration  of  Guinevere,  while  Tristram  is  simply  drawn 

back  to  Isolt  by  the  memory  of  her  black  eyes.  Then  she 

is  not  like  Guinevere,  for  at  times  she  hates  Tristram  even 

2 

while  she  tries  to  hold  him. 

In  commenting  on  this  Idyll,  Mr.  Oats  thinks  Tristram 

an  epicurean,  who  is  satisfied  to  win  a joust  in  which 

all  the  rules  are  broken,  while  Isolt  is  comforted  with 

3 

his  pretense  of  affection  and  with  even  his  lies.  Dagonet 


1. 

2. 

3. 


W.  J.  Dawson,  Literary  Leaders  of  Modern  England . 
Pages  61- IT 2 . 

G.  B.  Woods,  Ed.  Poetry  of  the  Victorian  Period . 

Page  964. 

J.  Oats,  The  Teaching  of  Tennyson. 


Pages  125-131. 


is  considered  the  hero  of  this  Idyll.  Tristram  apparently 
follows  the  right,  for  glory,  when  in  reality  he  despises 

everything  noble.'1 2 3' 

Granted  that  all  these  comments  are  true,  there  are 
many  writers  who  with  Mr.  Brooke,  voice  sentiments  of  re- 
gret because  of  Tennyson’s  debasing  the  story  of  ’’Tristram 
and  Isolt”  to  serve  his  moral  purpose.  It  is  a grand  old 
story  in  the  original  account,  but  Tennyson  makes  the 
characters  love  without  nobleness,  and  as  n result  they 
both  aooear  vulgar  and  cheap.  As  the  storv  is  too  large 
to  be  handled  in  so  short  a manner,  he  should  have  left 

the  old  romance  alone  and  invented  another  story  through 

2 

which  to  preach  his  moral. 

i 

SECTION  II 

Only  in  name  does  Tenn7/son  show  any  resemblance  be- 
tween his  Tristram  and  Isolt  and  those  of  Malory.  However, 
Tennyson  follows  the  account  of  the  death  of  Tristram  by 
King  Mark.  He  allows  this  murder  to  come  as  a result  of 

the  eternal  social  triangle  of  two  persons  loving  the  same 
3 

individual. 

1.  H.  Van  Dyke , Stud ie s in  Tennyson.  Pages  157-158. 

2.  S.  A.  Brooke,  Tennyson , His  Art  in  Relation  to  Modern 

Life . Pages  345-348 

3.  T.  Malory,  LeMorte  "Darthur.  Books  VTII-X-XIX,  Char).  11. 
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SECTION  III 


With  the  exception  of  his  omitting  many  details  for  the 
sake  of  unity,  his  biggest  change  is  found  in  his  portrayal 
of  the  story  of  Tristram  and  Isolt.  In  Malory,  Tristram  is 
a noble  Knight  who  having  met  and  loved  Isolt  of  Ireland  is 
forced  to  leave  the  country  because  he  has  killed  her  uncle. 
When  he  arrives  home  he  sings  the  praises  of  Isolt  to  his 
uncle,  King  Mark,  who  promptly  sends  him  back  to  bring  Isolt 
home  for  him  to  wed. 

On  their  return  they  accidently  drink  the  love  notion 
meant  for  Mark  and  Isolt.  Then  they  just  can't  he In  loving 
each  other,  and  as  a result  Mark  drives  Tristram  out  of  the 
country.  Later  he  arrives  at  Brittany  and  marries  Isolt  of 
the  White  Hands. 

In  an  older  story  Tristram,  when  he  is  sick,  sends  for 
Isolt  of  Ireland.  If  she  should  come  the  ship  is  to  have 
white  sails.  If  not,  they  are  to  be  black.  At  the  last 
moment  his  wife  crets  jealous  and  reports  that  the  sails  are 
black.  Both  Tristram  and  Isolt  of  Ireland  die  of  disappoint- 
ment and  love. 

In  Tennyson  all  this  is  omitted  and  Tristram  is  known 
as  a free  lover.  Pe  is  the  tvne  of  man  who  has  a sweetheart 
in  every  port.  He  flatters,  loves,  and  leaves  his  women,  he 
trusts,  with  God.  Having  been  d isaooointed  in  not  being  able 
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to  live  up  to  the  high  standards  of  Arthur,  he  nov;  lets 
everything  go. 

Isolt  in  Tennyson  becomes  just  cheap  and  vulgar.  She 
does  not  have  even  brains,  to  say  nothing  of  love,  ideals, 
and  nobility.1 


SECTION  IV 

This  whole  Idyll  is  Tennyson's  invention  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  evil  results  of  the  love  bf  Lancelot  and 
Guinevere  and  the  final  degeneration  of  the  court  of  Arthur, 
For  this  reason  he  debases  the  story  of  Tristram  and  Isolt, 
making  him  crude,  and  her  very  simple  and  low-minded,  to 
say  the  least. 

Just  what  class  of  women  this  story  would  benefit  is  an 
open  question.  Every  average  woman  knows  that  the  Tristram 
type  is  incapable  of  even  loyalty,  to  nothing  of  love, 
and  that  she  had  better  nlav  safe  and  be  true  to  her  husband, 
be,  at  least,  must  alwa^rs  provide  food  and  shelter  for  her 
when  she  grows  old.  If  a woman  decided  to  try  that  doctrine 
of  free  love,  Tennyson's  portrayal  of  Isolt  would  make  her 
plan  to  be  a nVivien,!  or  an  "Ettarre."  For  the  "Enids"  and 
"Elaines"  this  Idyll  would  be  entirely  unnecessary.  They 
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1.  Tennyson,  :,The  Last  Tournament." 
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would  never  come  down  to  it,  even  if  it  were  possible  for 
them  to  grasp  its  full  intent. 

As  for  Tristram,  when  Tennyson  drew  this  character  he 
must  have  had  a very  cheap  type  of  man  in  mind.  The  "Ger- 
aints," "Balans,"  "Lancelots,"  and  "Arthurs"  all  desoise 
him.  The  only  men  this  moral  could  touch  are  those  on 
Tristram's  level,  or  below  it.  This  level,  from  an  average 
intellectual  and  social  viewpoint,  might  be  difficult  to 
find . 

The  question  naturally  arises:  does  Tennyson's  purpose 
justify  his  changing  the  characters  of  Tristram  and  Isolt? 
Without  any  reservations  the  answer  is  "no."  However,  the 
Lancelots  and  Guineveres  may  be  helped.  Even  if  they  can 
not  r-efrain  from  loving,  they  might  use  their  brains  to 
control  their  emotions  to  some  extent  when  they  see  what 
the  ultimate  end  of  their  association  might  mean  to  them- 
selves, and  to  everyone  closelv  connected  with  them. 

Like  Shakespeare,  Tennyson  hr»s  put  some  of  his  best 
speeches  and  his  own  philosophy  into  the  mouth  of  his  fool, 
Dagonet.  He  alone  remains  loyal  to  the  Kin^.  In  his  con- 
versation  with  Tristram  this  is  quite  apparent.  The  question 
remains:  must  one  be  a fool  to  follow  the  King? 

1 
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GUINEVERE 
SECTION  I 

This  Idyll,  like  "The  Holy  Grail,"  is  largely  original. 

In  it  is  found  an  unapproachable  pathos,  which  increases 

1 

stanza  by  stanza  until  the  parting  with  Arthur,  iennyson 
felt  this  pathos,  and  it  is  told  that  on  one  occasion  when 
he  tried  to  read  the  poem  to  Bayard  Taylor  he  broke  down 
when  he  reached  the  lines  where  the  King  forgives  Guinevere. 
With  effort  he  finished,  but  both  Tennyson  and  his  wife 
were  crying.  Mr.  Ta7/lor  told  him  that  it  was.  a great  poem, 
and  that  it  would  live.  To  this  Mrs.  Tennyson  said,  "It 
is  true,  I have  told  Alfred  the  same  thing.’’ 

One  author  thinks  Guinevere  in  Malory  almost  a modern 
bride  in  that  one  incident,  when  she  tries  to  put  Modred 
aside  with  the  thought  of  her  needing  to  buy  th3nga  for  her 
aooroaching  marriage  with  him.  v/hile  she  is  at  times  proud,  ij 
passionate,  and  unreasonable  in  her  demands  of  Lancelot, 
she  does  take  good  care  of  her  Knights  when  they  are  sick. 
Always  she  loves  Lancelot  in  Malory,  but  in  Tennyson  she 

1,  J.  W.  Dawson,  Literary  Leaders  of  . odern  England . 

Pages  61-142. 

J.  Forster,  Great  Teachers.  Pages  161-162. 
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changes  and  eventually  loves  Arthur. 

however,  Mr.  Oats  is  not  won  by  Guinevere's  remorse  in 
Tennyson.  He  says  it  never  deepens  beyond  regret.  She 
thinks  of  her  own  fair  name  defamed,  and  does  not  realize 
the  woe  she  has  caused.  But  she  does  have  some  redeeming 

features.  One  of  these  is  shown  when  she  breaks  with 

2 

Lancelot  at  a time  when  she  most  needs  him. 

But  is  Guinevere  entirely  to  blame  for  the  downfall  of 

the  Round  Table?  Arthur  seems  to  think  she  is,  and  that  he, 

himself,  is  faultless,  even  without  scars.  For  this  "per- 

3 

feet  attitude”  Arthur  has  been  condemned  by  many  critics. 

It  appears  that  in  this  Idyll  we  have  the  end  of  the 

Round  Table,  and  when  the  King  forgives  his.  wife  she  realizes 

for  the  first  time  that  she  loved  him  better  than  Lancelot. 

The  tragedy  of  this  awakening  is  that  it  came  too  late  to 

4 

do  much  good  in  this  world. 


SECTION  II 

Tennyson  has  rearranged  this  story,  but  he  does  keep 
Lancelot  alwaya  "love  loyal”  to  the  Q,ueen.  He  allows  Modred 


1.  H.  Lavnadier,  The  Arthur  of  the  English  Poets. 
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2.  J.  Oats,  The  Teaching  of  Tennyson . Pages  93-100, 

3.  H.  Van  Dyke,  studies  in  Tennyson,  Page  158. 

4.  G.  B,  Woods,  iffd . Poetry  of  the  Victorian  Period . Page  964. 
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to  act  the  part  of  the  spy,  and  King  Arthur  to  be  called 
away  to  battle.  Then  he  allows  Guinevere  to  become  a nun 

■j 

in  Almesbury,  and  finally  an  Abbess. 

SECTION  III 

In  this  Idyll,  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  are  morally  to 

blame  for  the  downfall  of  Arthur’s  court,  for  the  sin  of 

Tristram  and  Isolt,  and  for  many  other  sinners.  Arthur  also 

resents  any  relationship  with  Iwodred,  and  Guinevere  changes 

2 

her  love  from  Lancelot  to  Arthur. 

SECTION  IV 

As  to  form  the  Idyll  is  beautifully  arranged  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view.  Wishing  to  preach  a sermon  in  na- 
tional moral  purity  in  marriage,  Tennyson  puts  his  own  ideas 
into  the  mouth  of  Arthur,  and  for  over  one  hundred  lines  the 
King  repeats  wonderful  words  above  the  prostrate  form  of 
his  wife.  Here  Arthur,  though  great,  does  not  aooear  human. 
An  average  man  under  such  conditions  at  least  might  have 
raised  his  wife  to  her  feet  and  left  her  standing.  It  seems 
inconceivable  that  a person  as  great  as  Arthur  could  talk 


1.  T.  .alory,t<  Le  ;.:orte  Darthur.  Books  XVIII-XXI. 

2,  Tennyson,  ?,Guinevere  ,T1 
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as  he  does,  and  then  walk  out  while  Guinevere  still  lies 
with  her  face  to  the  floor.  No  wonder  she  loves  Lancelot, 
he  could  never  have  left  her  thus. 

To  show  that  she  had  truly  repented  of  her  sin,  Tennys 
has  her  become  a nun;  and  to  show  King  Arthur's  perfection 
he  has  him  resent  any  relationship  whatsoever  with  Modred. 
If  Arthur  were  taken  literally,  the  wonder  might  be  that 
he  should  have  married  at  all. 


! 
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THE  PASSING  OF  ARTHUR 
SECTION  I 

The  mind  of  Arthur  being  clouded  with  doubt  at  the  close 
of  his  work  gives  one  a feeling  of  sympathy  for  him,  closely 
akin  to  that  for  any  modern  leader.  V/hile  he  is  not  an 
epic  hero,  he  could  represent  the  modern  gentleman,  or  a 
modern  ruler  of  men.  In  trying  to  make  him  a perfect  Knight, 
Tennyson  sometimes  confuses  this  Arthur.  He  might  have  been 
more  easily  grasped  had  he  been  made  to  represent  the  soul 
alone,  or  the  man  alone.1  Since  he  is  neither,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  imperfection  and  coldness  about  him.  If  he  had 

] 

kissed  Guinevere  good-bye,  he  would  have  appeared  more 

2 

human,  and  probably  be  loved  more  by  all  readers. 

While  the  picture  is  dark,  there  is  new  hope  in  "The 
Passing  of  Arthur."  The  soul  of  the  King  is  true  to  the 
best  it  knows,  regardless  of  the  limitations  of  others.  In 
this  Idyll  the  picture  of  a great,  brave  man  facing  death 
is  portrayed.  Even  Bedivere  cannot  see  beyond  the  outward 

1,  S.  a.  Brooke,  Tenn:/son,  His  Art  in  Relation  to  uodern 
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appearance  of  this  last  great  enemy,  and  as  a result  cannot 
throw  away  Excalibur , In  death,  as  in  life,  Arthur  is  vic- 

1 . _ i 

torious.  His  last  message  is  the  hope  that  the  future  order  . 

will  ’’accomplish  what  the  old  order  nobly  attempted , --to 

subdue  the  bestial  element  in  man  and  to  make  society  co- 

g j 

herent  and  high  minded  . 

SECTION  II  | 

Tennyson  has  followed  Malory  quite  closely  in  this 

Idyll.  Thus,  Gawain’s  ghost  appears  to  warn  Arthur  in  his 

battle  with  Modred  on  the  following  day.  kodred  is  killed, 

and  Arthur  is  wounded.  When  Bedivere  finally  obeys  and 

throws  Excalibur  away,  the  barge,  with  its  three  queens, 

comes  to  take  Arthur  to  Avilion.^  In  Malory  Arthur  says, 

4 

” If  thou  hear  never  more  of  me,  or  ay  for  my  soul."  While 
Tennyson,  following  his  source  material,  has  the  King  sav,- 

11  If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 

.,5 

Pray  for  my  soul. 

1.  B.  Van  Dyke,  Studies  in  Tennyson . Pages  159-165. 

2.  G.  B.  Woods,  Ed.  Poetry  of  the  Victorian  Period . Page  965.;; 

3.  Tennyson,  tJ  Pas  sing  of  Arthur,'' 

4.  T.  Malory,  Le  korte  Darthur.  Book  XXI.  Chapter  5.  Page  49  S 
• Tennyson , ’’Passing  of  Arthur."  Lines  414-415. 
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SECTION  III 


Tennyson  omits  the  annearance  of  the  adder  that  in- 

cidently  causes  this  last  battle.1 2 3 4 5  Likewise,  he  omits  the 

events  following  the  passing  of  Arthur,  of  Lancelot's  last 

2 

meeting  with  Guinevere,  and  of  his  becoming  a priest  at 
3 

Glastonbury.  The  human  interest  story  of  Lancelot's  burial 

4 

of  Guinevere  by  the  side  of  Kino:  Arthur,  and  of  his  own 

5 

death  and  burial  at  Joyous  Gord  are  likewise  not  reported. 

SECTION  IV 

The  Passing  of  Arthur  seems  to  represent  the  passing  of 
a great  soul,  who  has  done  his  utmost  to  make  this  life 
worth  while.  In  his  ideals  for  perfection  in  himself  and 
in  his  work,  he  forgets  that  there  may  be  serious  defects 
right  in  his  own  home.  When  finally  faced  with  these  real- 
ities, his  mind  becomes  clouded,  and  he  lays  hold  of  the 
only  thing  lef t --prayer . 


1.  T.  alory,  Le  I.iorte  Darthur , Book  XXI  Chapter  5. 

2.  Ibid , ,Book  XXI  Chapter  9. 

3.  Ibid . ,Book  XXI  Chapter  10. 

4.  ibid . ,Book  XXI  Chapter  11. 

5.  Ibid . ,Book  XXI  Chanter  12. 
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In  spite  of  his  own  apparent  failure,  he  throws  out  a 
nay  of  hope  to  others  who  may  he  more  fortunate  than  he, 
v/ hen  he  says- 

"The  old  order  change th  yielding  place  to  new. 

And  Grod  fulfills  himself  in  many  wavs, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world."'*' 

Then  Tennyson  closes  the  whole  group  of  Idylls  with  that 
wonderful  line  of  courage- 

, 2 

"And  the  new  sun  rose  bringing  the  new  year.’1 2 


1,  A.  Tennyson,  "The  Passing  of  Arthur." 

2,  Ibid. , Line  469. 


Lines  408-410, 


. 
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DOES  TENNYSON'S  PURPO 
JUSTIFY  THE  CHANGE? 


In  conversing  with  Mrs,  Ritchie,  Tennyson  is  reported  to 
have  made  the  following  statement  concerning  the  I^y 1 i g , 

"The  whole  is  the  dream  of  man  coming  into  practical  life 
and  ruined  by  one  sin.  Birth  is  a mystery  and  death  is  a 
mystery,  and  in  the  midst  lies  the  table -land  of  life,  and 
its  struggle  and  performance,""1'  Could  this  statement  be 
large  enough  to  cover  even  King  Arthur  against  the  many  cri- 
ticisms of  "perfection"  heaped  about  his  name?  Could  his  one 
sin  be  the  fact  that  he  thought  himself  absolutely  blameless 
for  the  conduct  of  Guinevere,  and  the  ultimate  downfall  of 
the  Round  liable?  If  it  is  true  that  virtue  carried  too  far 
may  become  a vice,  could  Tennyson  be  trying  to  show  the  re- 
sult of  neglecting  home  responsibilities  in  the  pursuit  of 
supposedly  greater  ambitions? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recall  the  one  sin  of  Lancelot 
and  Guinevere.  Even  Geraint  could  be  charged  with  the  sin 
of  jumping  to  rash  conclusions.  And  Merlin,  having  achieved 


1. 


. Yj,  Dixon,  A Tennyson  Primer . 


Page  103. 
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great  mental  heights,  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  down  by 


mere  ohysical  enjoyments.  Vivien  and  Ettarre  seemed  to  l ive  | 
only  for  the  comforts  of  the  flesh  while  Elaine  and  Pelleas 
forgot  that  the  command  is  "Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harm- 
less as  doves."  They  both  made  their  great  mistake  by  being 
simply  "harmless  as  doves."  Gareth  seems  to  be  almost  free 
from  scars,  and  Galahad  represents  the  perfect  "night,  but 
Balin  suffers  because  he  has  placed  his  trust  in  humanity, 

instead  of  in  a higher  power. 

However,  in  taking  the  Idylls,  not  as  individual  char- 
acters but  as  a whole,  and  while  remembering  Tennyson’s 
statement  to  Queen  Victoria-- 'Sense  at  war  with  Soul,  the 
moral  lesson  is  much  stronger.  If  the  first  Idyll  represents  | 
the  soul’s  awakening,  and  the  second  the  ideals  of  the  adoles- 
cent, it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  struggle  grows  harder  as 

2 

the  poem  unfolds  to  represent  the  passing  of  the  years. 

If  the  work  is  imperfect,  even  as  a whole,  how  could  it 

be  otherwise,  since  the  author  planned  to  represent  a thing 

so  imperfect  as  life?  That  Tennyson  changed  the  old  romances  jj 

is  nothing  more  than  all  the  writers  have  done  even  before 
o 4 

Geoffrey’s  time^  and  up  to  the  present.  That  Tennyson  has 


1.  Tennyson,  "To  the  ueen."  Line  37. 

2.  H.  Van  Dyke,  Studies  in  Tennyson,  Pages  121-165. 

3.  Geoffrey  of  Eonmouth,  History  of  the  birrs  of  Britain . 

Pages  8-23 

4.  E.  A.  Robinson,  Tr i strain  and  Isolt. 
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allowed  his  artistic  taste  to  lead  in  these  changes  is  agreed 

by  many  of  his  interpreters . ^ Even  his  adverse  critics  refer 

to  the  Idylls  as  being  "a  wonderful  monument  of  sustained 

and  chastened  fancy,  of  noble  ideals,  and  of  delicious  music.1 2 3 4 5 6' 

Others,  who  do  not  agree  with  their  ethics,  admire  them  for 

,,  3 

their  "exquisite  magnificence  of  style. 

Since  it  is  reoorted  that  Tennyson  hated  to  be  "pestered" 

for  explanations  of  his  allegory,  or  to  be  tied  down  to  any 

4 

definite  answer,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  a student 
to  arrive  at  any  scientific  analysis,  as  to  just  exactly 
what  the  author's  purpose  was  in  writing  the  Idylls . How- 
ever, in  reviewing  the  suggestive  purposes  advanced  by  lead- 
ing critics,  and  in  comparing  Tennyson's  work  with  its 
sources,  one  may  at  least  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
changes  made  by  Tennyson  were  justifiable. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  authors  listed  in  the  bibli- 
ography that  Tennyson  had  a moral  to  teach  on  social  purity. 
Therefore  he  caused  the  love  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  to 

r* 

bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Bound  Table?  The  quest  for 

1.  E,  A.  Robinson,  Tristram  and  Isolt . 

2.  F.  J.  Rowe,  Lancelot  a nd  Elaine . Pace  17. 

3.  F.  Harrison,  Tennyson , Ruskin , i 11] . Page  16. 

4.  C.  A.  Swinburne,  Miscellanies . Pages  219-257. 

5.  Elizabeth  Nitchie,Ed.  Idylls  of  the  Kino . Page  15. 

6.  H.  Van  Dyke,  Stud ie s in  Tennyson.  Pace  132. 


"The  Holy  Grai? " ^as  also  "been  named  as  another  reason  for 
the  breaking  down  of  Arthur's  realm.1  Tennyson  here  warns 
against  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  following  "wandering 
fires"  and  neglecting  present  duties. 

Holding  this  purpose  of  moral  purity,  and  practical 
religion,  one  must  lay  aside  the  many  delightful  and  interest 
ing  suggestions  offered  bTr  other  writers,  and  endeavor  to 
judge  for  himself,  as  he  views  these  changed  characters  of 
Tennyson's  in  the  light  of  what  is  reported  to  be  the 
author’s  purpose  for  changing  them. 

If  Tennyson  is  going  to  urge  moral  purity,  he  must  have 
an  ideal  to  represent  his  cause.  Therefore  Arthur  is  re- 
lieved of  all  relationship  with  Modred , and  turns  preacher 
when  he  says  good-bye  to  Guinevere.  For  the  sane  reason 
Gareth  is  relieved  of  all  immoral  suggestions  develooing 
between  the  time  that  he  frees  Lyon or s , and  his  marrying  of 
her.  Since  the  Soul  should  be  victorious  over  sense  Lynette 
appears  as  two  characters  in  Tennyson,  Her  perfection  of 
character  appears  "labored,"  but  in  Gareth  the  struggle  of 
life  with  its  battles  and  victories  is  well  r>ortrayed, 

1.  H.  A.  Strong,  The  Great  Poets  and  their  Theology. 

Pages  479-hnO, 


In  "Geraint  and  Enid”  the  effect  of  the  "guilty  love” 
of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  is  first  seen,  but  Geraint  is  too 
crude  to  be  respected,  and  Enid  too  good  to  be  real. 

"Balin  and  Balan”  commands  sympathy  for  the  human  element 
in  the  story.  The  change,  however,  is  well  made  to  portray 
the  increasing  influence  of  defective  leaders  on  those  like 
Balin  who  longed  for  an  ideal  to  follow. 

Thus  far  Tennyson  is  reported  to  have  succeeded  fairly 
well  with  his  purpose  of  social  purity.  But  when  he  touches 
"Merlin  and  Vivien”  he  seems  to  be  lost;  Merlin  is  spoiled 
in  his  hands.  In  Malory  the  account  of  his  "dotage"  is 
much  clearer  and  acceotable.  Of  course,  this  Idyll  does 
portray  the  growing  influence  of  Guinevere's  sin. 

It  seems  that  the  result  of  Lancelot's  secret  affair 
with  the  Queen  has  reached  its  limit  when  it  causes  him  to 
refuse  the  innocent  love  of  Elaine,  v/hich  results  in  her 
tragic  death.  Gawain's  attitude  also  shows  that  things  are 
not  as  they  once  were  in  Arthur's  hall.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  diamond  ioust  ends  with  this  Idyll.  While 
this  was  Tennyson ' s own  invention,  it  could  be  interpreted 
from  a moral  point  of  view  as  well  as  an  artistic,  if  dia- 
monds then  stood  for  all  they  stand  for  now  when  given  by  a 
man  to  his  ideal  woman. 


Tennyson  departed  widely  from  his  source  in  "The  Holy 
Grail,"  but  his  purpose  is  quite  evid  t.  He  concentrated  on 
those  who  sought  this  vision,  and  as  a result  he  seems  to  be- 
lieve in  unity  by  diversity,  and  not  in  unity  by  conformity. 
Not  all  are  called  to  this  higher  life  as  was  Galahad.  Most 
people  are  to  work  out  their  salvation  among  their  fellow  men 
and  not  by  following  "wandering  fires."  The  King  who  remained 
at  home  is  the  hero  of  this  poem.  Yet  Tennyson  later  allows 
Arthur  to  lose  the  things  at  home  he  was  suuposed  to  guard. 

And  while  Tennyson  was  opposed  to  asceticism,  he  allows 
Galahad  and  the  nun  to  be  the  type  of  those  who  should  seek 
complete  union  with  God.  However,  in  handling  such  huge 
bodies  of  rambling  material  as  his  sources,  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  are  not  more  apparent  contradictions. 

In  "Pelleas  and  Ettarre"  the  results  of  Lancelot's  love 
for  Guinevere  caused  the  spiritual  ruin  of  this  young  Knight, 
and  give | cheap  women  like  Ettarre  great  liberty. 

From  an  artistic  viewpoint  the  atmosphere  created  in  "The 
Last  Tournament"  is  remarkable  for  its  very  pathos.  The  ruby 
necklace  in  here  invented,  with  the  joust  for  the  dead  in- 
nocence. Tennyson  has  been  severely  and  justly  criticized 
for  debasing  the  story  of  "Tristram  and  Isolt"  to  suit  his 
moral  purpose.  He  has  them  portray  the  lowest  level  of 


association  possible  between  any  self-respecting  man  and 
woman.  Tennyson  should  have  invented  another  story  through 
which  to  preach  his  moral.  In  the  first  place,  the  original 
story  is  too  large  to  be  handled  in  so  small  a space,  and 
in  the  second  place,  every  one  dislikes  seeing  a beautiful 
thing  unnecessarily  ruined. 

To  further  the  moral  purpose,  Arthur  turned  oreacher 
in  "Guinevere'1  and  for  over  a hundred  lines  he  delivered  a 
sermon  in  national  purity.  Here  Arthur  seems  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  the  moral  lesson. 

In  "The  Passing  of  Arthur"  Tennyson  omits  the  events 
following  the  death  of  Arthur.  The  human  interest  stories 
of  Lancelot’s  visit  to  Alms? bury,  and  his  burial  of  Guinevere 
by  the  side  of  Arthur  are  laid  aside.  Arthur  could  represent 
the  passing  of  any  great  organization  or  popular  leader, 
having  endeavored  to  make  this  life  worth  while.  Yet  there 
is  hope  in  this  apparent  defeat.  Things  must  change  in  life, 
and  God  is  not  confined  to  any  one  order  or  set  method  for 
the  accomplishing  of  His  work  on  this  earth.  Then  that 

beautiful  line  rings  out  clearly  like  silvery  bells  across 
the  clean  crisp  snow-- 

"And  the  new  sun  rose  bringing  the  new  year." 


In  summing  up  this  chapter  one  may  still  ask, -does 
Tennyson's  purpose  oh  practical  religion  advanced  in  ’?rvhe 
Joly  Grail,"  justify  his  change?  ince  this  Idyll  i s large- 
ly original  with  him,  there  is  little  change  made  to  justify 
or  to  condemn.  However,  his  message  is  practical  and  help- 
ful. Since  not  all  are  capable  of,  or  willing  to  sacrifice 
for  this  complete  union  with  God,  the  great  truth  of  unity 
by  diversity,  instead  of  unity  by  conformity  is  taught. 

Just  one  question  remains;  Does  Tennyson  mean  that  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  "The  Holy  Grail"  must  be  unmarried? 

With  his  purpose  of  social  purity,  was  the  author  of 
the  Idyl  1 s justified  in  cleaning  up  some  of  his  characters 
from  all  lapses  in  moral  conduct,  and  in  debasing  others 
to  suit  his  purpose?  If  Tennyson  vrished  to  portray  life  as 

it  should  be,  then  his  freeing  of  many  of  his  characters  from 
all  immoral  suggestions  is  self-evident  and  necessary.  But 
that  he  should  debase  Tristram  and  Isolt,  spoil  Merlin,  and 
make  Arthur  cold,  unreal,  and  unsympathetic  is  unjustifiable. 


CONCLUSION 


One  of  the  most  difficult  things  is  to  compare  the  re- 
sults of  what  has  really  been  accomplished  with  that  of 
the  promises  made  in  the  original  purpose.  To  those  who 
never  forget  that  "a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  given  points,"  the  task  may  bo  easy.  To  the 
average  person  the  effort  is  like  that  of  a boy's  trying 
to  make  a straight  path  across  a field  of  snow,  after  lift- 
ing his  eyes  from  his  fixed  object. 

However,  since  no  explanation  excuses  a student  from 
making  a clear-cut  analysis  of  a thesis,  it  might  be  well 
without  further  delay  to  look  once  more  at  the  original 
problem,  and  to  see  how  it  has  been  handled. 

The  rrroblem  is  to  compare  the  Idylls  and  the  source 
material  in  order  to  show  whether  Tennyson  changed  his 
material  to  suit  his  purpose,  and  if  in  so  doing  he  modern- 
ized his  characters. 

On  the  preceding  pages  the  critics  of  Tennyson  have 
freely  expressed  themselves  as  to  the  value  of  the  Idylls . 
While  there  were  many  friendly  critics,  the  unfriendly 
authors  have  been  given  an  equal  opportunity  of  telling 
just  what  they  thought,  and  why  they  thought  it. 


— 


Then  a comparison  of  each  idyll  with  its  source  material 

i 

has  been  made  and  the  changes  appearing  in  Tennyson  care- 
fully noted.  That  his  main  departures  from  his  sources  were 
to  suit  his  moral  puruose  is  quite  evident. 

Prom  the  artistic  point  of  view  all  his  critics  agree 
that  he  omitted  mere  tricks  of  magic,  and  many  minor  euisoda 
but  that  even  in  these  changes  his  moral  purpose  seems  to  bo 
p'iven  first  consideration,  While  these  changes  in  material 
and  character  analysis  were  made  to  serve  his  purpose--the 
ouestion  still  remains--did  he  in  these  changes  modernize 
his  characters? 

Since  the  writer  belongs  to  the  twentieth  century  it 
is  difficult  to  know  exactly  lust  howwell  Tennyson  succeeded 
v/ith  his  audience  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Pdward  Ar- 
lington Robinson,  in  his  handling  of  the  various  characters 
of  the  Round  Table,  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  making  them 
much  more  modern  according  to  the  twentieth  centurv  point 
of  view. 

At  times  it  seems  that  while  Tennyson  modernized  his 
material  to  suit  his  moral  purpose,  he  was  not  greatly  con- 
cerned about  what  he  did  with  his  characters.  In  fact, 

"/hen  they  get  in  the  v; ay  of  his  puruose,  them  go  down*  Not 
even  the  "blameless  King"  is  safe  in  Tennyson’s  hands,  to 
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say  nothin*?  of  Tristram,  isolt,  Geraint,  .erlin,  and  Gawain, 

Did  Tennyson  then  modernize  his  characters?  If  the 
answer  had  to  he  given  in  one  word,  it  would  he  "no,"  While 
at  times  they  act  end  talk  like  human  beings,  thev  are  not 
as  a whole  true  to  life,  or  at  least  not  true  to  the  twentieth 
century  conception  of  life.  They  are  types,  pictures, 
symbols,  that  move  partly  in  a real  world,  and  partly  in 
the  world  of  imagination.  With  the  execution  of  the  M tricks 
of  magic,”  Malory’s  characters  ere  much  more  human,  lifelike, 
and  modern. 

Taking  another  look  at  the  main  character0  in  the  Idylls , 
and  asking  the  following  Questions,  one  may  arrive  at  a 
better  conclusion  as  to  their  lack  of  modernistic  attributes. 

1.  Does  Arthur  represent  the  modern  bridegroom  in  send- 
ing another  man  to  bring  Guinevere  home  for  him  to  wed? 

2.  Could  the  Lynette  type  of  girl  change  to  the  Enid 
type  of  girl  in  a day? 

3.  If  Geraint  were  modern  would  he  he  jealous  of  his 
wife? 

4.  Would  Balan  and  Balin,  if  modern  soldiers,  fight 
masked? 

5.  Is  the  modern  Vivien  interested  in  a man’s  wisdom 


or  in  his  pocketbook? 


r 


6.  Does  the  modern  Blaine  die  for  love? 

7.  Is  the  vision  of  the  Holy  Grail  for  the  unmarried  j| 

! 

only? 

8.  Does  Relleas  nor tray  the  modern  young  man  in  his 
attempt  to  win  Ettarre? 

9.  Is  Tennyson’s  Isolt  intellectually  modern? 

10.  Is  Guinevere  to  he  condemned  for  lovinp*  Lancelot? 

11.  Is  Dagonet  typical  of  all  those  who  follow  the 
highest  ideal? 

12.  Is  the  convent  the  retreat  of  the  modern  Lancelots 
and  Guine veres? 

While  the  writer  would  answer  all  these  questions  in 
the  negative,  it  must  be  recognized  that  twelve  other  questions 
could  be  asked  and  answered  in  the  affirmative.  However, 
that  would  not  smother  the  issue , but  rather  prove  the 
statement  already  made,  that  Tennyson’s  characters  are  not 
as  a whole  modernized,  but  that  they  are  merely  used  by 
him  to  advance  his  moral  purpose. 

Just  what  would  be  the  value  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King , 
were  the  moral  purpose  with  its  allegorical  interpretation 
omitted,  is  debatable.  However,  much  is  gained  in  -oecallipg. 
rennyson’s  explanation  of  them  to  Lrs . Ritchie',  ''The  whole 
is  the  dream  of  man  coming  into  practical  life  and  ruined 


by  one  pin.  Birth  is  a myster;7-,  and  death  is  a mystery,  and 
in  the  midst  lies  the  tableland  of  life,  and  its  struggle 
a nd  pe  rf ormance . ” "* 

It  appears,  therefore,  as  a result  of  this  study:  that 
Tennyson  used  the  old  romances  as  his  sources;  that  he  de- 
parts from  these  sources  to  suit  his  moral  purpose;  that  in 
departing  from  these  sources  he  modernized  much  of  his 
material;  that  his  characters  are  puppets  used  by  him  to 
teach  his  moral  code, 


FINIS 
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PELL  a AS  Al'ID  ettarre 

i (personal  Reactions  of  Lucille  Haskin) 

As  I read  the  story  of  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,  I nearly 
threw  the  book  down  in  disgust.  Etarre  is  so  obviously  a 
woman  of  the  world,  the  perfect  golddigger,  out  for  all  she 
can  get,  walking  roughshod  over  feelings,  without  regard  for 
even  common  courtesies  and  ethical  prodecure  that  I mentally 
berated  Pelleas  for  not  seeing  through  her. 

Spineless  males  who  ask  to  be  used  as  door-mats  have 
always  won  from  me  complete  disdain.  a man  who  isn’t  wise 
enough  to  know,  or  keen  enough  to  observe,  that  his  lady 
would  welcome  his  room  rather  than  his  company  is  only  half 
a man.  What  he  needs  is  experience  in  the  time-proved  adage 
that  "absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder." 

Pelleas,  as  I picture  him,  is  a clean-minded,  upstanding 
country  boy  who  lets  the  city  sweep  him  off  his  feet.  Back 
in  his  home  town  he  is  a rather  sweet  youth,  clean-cut, 
idealistic,  square,  and  honest-- incapable  of  understanding 
baseness  and  cupidity.  In  the  gay  court  crowd  he  is  com- 
pletely out  of  place.  His  clean  uprightness  is  only 
gawkiness,  his  innocence  becomes  dumb  ignorance,  and  his 
ideals,  built  upon  theory  rather  than  gleaned  from  life’s 
experiences,  lead  him  into  painful  trouble. 

In  this  light,  after  my  first  anger  at  his  utter  lack  of 
common  sense  and  backbone,  pity  bids  me  be  not  ouite  so  hard 
on  him.  Disillusionment  is  probably  the  hardest  cross  youth 
has  to  bear.  And  if  any  beardless  youth  ever  saw  all  that 
his  mother  ever  taught  him  sweut  away  in  a moment,  leaving 
him  tottering  without  even  a straw  to  grasp,  that  youth  was 
Pelleas.  So,  I give  him  a crumb  of  sympathy.  But  why 
couldn’t  he  learn? 

Then,  too,  I was  disappointed  in  the  ending.  Pelleas 
goes  so  completely  hay-wire.  Hadn't  he  lived  long  enough 
to  know  that  nothing  is  ever  so  bad  that  it  couldn’t  be 
I i?  didn’t  he  realize  that  folks  who  fail  one  aren’t 
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worth  the  losing  of  sleep?  If  Tennyson  had  only  allowed 
Pelleas  to  withdraw  angry,  disillusioned,  but  wiser,  from 
the  scene  of  Ettarre  and  Gawain  sleeping  I would  have  been 
content.  Ten  years  were  probably  added  in  that  one  moment. 
There  are  such  fine  things  in  Pelleas  that  I should  like  to 
have  seen  him  reconstruct  his  life  on  firmer  foundations. 

He  might  have  left  the  court  in  disgust  and  gone  back  to  the 
farm,  for  there  he  could  have  found  what  life  really  is. 

I’m  not  saying  much  about  Ettarre.  She  really  isn’t 
worth  the  ink.  However,  I couldn't  help  being  glad  that  she 
awoke  at  last  to  what  she  had  missed --the  love  of  a truly 
good  man.  So,  she  has  my  sympathy,  too.  Folks  like  Ettarre 
get  all  there  is  of  the  tinsel  and  glitter  of  life,  but  they 
never  live  really,  for  they  never  serve.  Instead  of  finding 
happiness  and  peace  as  they  oroceed  through  their  stint  of 
days,  they  get  closer  and  closer  to  the  dregs  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cup  and  life  becomes  more  and  more  bitter  instead  of 
"sweeter  as  the  days  go  by." 

To  me,  "Pelleas  and  Ettarre"  was  very  depressing.  I 
found  feelings  of  resentment  and  anger  welling  up  in  me. 

The  little  ray  of  sunshine  seems  missing.  All  life  isn’t 
like  that. 


— 
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THE  STORM  IN  THE  MORNING  SCENE 
of  "pippa  passes"  contrasted  with 
THE  STORM  IN  "MERLIN  AND  VIVIEN” 


» 


Tjpe  storms  are  much  alike.  Both  scenes  ars:  laid  in  the 
f ore”st7  a nr]  the  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain  make  desolate 
the  landscaoe . With  Tennyson  the  lightning  comes  in  one 
mighty  stroke,  while  in  Browning  the  lightning  darts  here 
and  there  through  the  trees.  These  storms  correspond  to  the 
struggle  of  sense  over  soul,  going  on  in  the  lives  o. 
Merlin  and  Sebald.  Both  men  have  lost  King  Arthur  and  are 
left  a prey  to  the  forces  of  the  beast  nature. 


Vivien  and  Ottima  are  alike  in  being  the  aggressors  in 
the  ruination  of  the  men  in  question.  Ottima  seems  to  oe 
the  more  evil  of  the  two.  Vivien  makes  her  life,  and  boasts 
about  her  ability  to  seduce;  thus  one  knows  what  to  expect 
from  her.  Besides  she  has  no  husband  to  whom  she  is  bound. 


Ottima,  on  the  other  hand,  has  Luca.  Although  he  is 
old,  he  has  undoubtedly  given  her  a good  borne  and  provided 
for  her  every  comfort;  Thus  the  reader  is  not  quite  prepared 
for  her  baseness  of  character.  Not  being  satisfied  with  her 
illicit  love  affair  with  her  music  teacher,  she  has  to  com- 
mit murder. 


In  the  case  of  Vivien  we  Have  a concrete  example  of  the 
author  of  The  President  *s  Daughter.  When  I first  read  the 
book,  I did  not  believe  it  was  true.  Then,  if  it  were  true, 

I could  not  understand  how  a woman  professing  such  great  love 
for  a man  would  be  willing  to  disclose  such  confidences  to 
the  world  for  five  dollars  a copy!  But  now  I understand.  ' 
Her  profession  of  love  for  the  president  was  a sham.  She 
never  loved  him;  for  if  she  had,  her  love  would  have  saved 
him  against  himself.  Her  purpose  was  selfish;  and,  like 
Vivien,  she  wanted  to  make  the  glory  of  so  prominent  a man 
her  own,  and  bv  so  doing,  drag  him  in  the  dirt. 


i 
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Ottima,  the  second  type  of  woman,  is  a Ruth  Snyder,  and 
I am  not  quite  able  to  fathom  her  yet.  However,  I do  not 
think  her  as  clever  in  her  tactics  as  Vivien.  She  might  get 
"a  salesman,"  but  I doubt  if  she  would  get  "a  president.” 

erlin  represents  a very  strong  type  of  man,  and  unless 
he  had  met  a Vivien,  I do  not  believe  he  ever  would  have 
fallen.  Of  course  he  has  lost  King  Arthur  to  some  extent, 
and  maybe  relies  too  much  on  his  own  intellectual  abilities 
which  are  not  strong  enough  to  save  him.  He  must  have  the 
king. 

Sebald  is  perhaps  a younger  man.  If  Ottima  had  minded 
her  own  business,  I believe  he  would  not  have  lost  his  way. 
When  he  entered  her  home  as  a music  teacher,  he  was  ooor  and 
hungry.  He  never  expected  the  ladv  of  the  home  to  think  of 
him.  Doubtlessly  he  was  flattered  at  first,  then  ruined. 

I do  not  think  he  was  as  strong  a character  as  Merlin.  He 
regrets  his  low  fallen  condition,  and  hates  himself  and  the 
woman  who  has  dragged  him  down.  He  would  return  to  King 
Arthur,  upon  hearing  Pippa’s  song,  but  Ottima  holds  him. 

M And  such  are  the  storms  which  the  "war  of  time "brings 
aerainst  the  soul  of  man,"  and  King  Arthur  alone  can  help. 
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THE  GREAT  STONE  FACE 


Preliminary  Situation: 

One  evening  as  the  sun  is  going  down,  in  New  Hampshire, 
a mother  and  her  little  bo^,  Ernest,  sit  at  the  door  oi 
their  cottage , Both  are  enjoying  the  afterglow,  and  the 
profile  of  the  Old  man  of  the  ..ountain,  silhouetted  _agams  u 
the  evening  sky.  Ernest  is  told  the  story  of  the  ideals 
typified  by  that  mammoth  face  in  stone  and  he  longs  to  see 
the  reality,  and  to  be  like  him. 


Ernest  is  another  Gareth;  he  is  the  adolescent  wuo 
dreams  of  everything  good,  true,  and  noole.  As  usual,  we 
see  the  mother  forming  an  attractive  background  for  her  son. 


Happenings:  ' 

There  is  a great  stir  in  the  little  village,  for  it  is 
rumored  about  that  at  last  the  personification  of  the  Great 
Stone  Face  is  to  appear.  Ernest,  with  all  the  other  people, 
goes  forth  to  welcome  the  stranger. 

Rising  Action: 

Step  I 

Gathergold  appears  and  many,  but  not  Ernest,  accept  this 
newcomer  as  the  fulfillment  of  their  hopes.  Gathergold 
tyoifies  early  manhood,  the  time  when  one  is  likely  to  think 
that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  highest  achievement 
of  life;  but  Ernest,  like  Gareth,  passes  this  aside. 

Step  II 

Next  appears  Blood  and  Thunder,  and  again  the  people 
flock  to  meet  him,  and  with  them  Ernest.  Many  believe  that 
he  is  the  personif ication  of  the  Great  Stone  Face,  but 
Ernest  is  again  d isappointed . 

This  second  stranger  may  typify  la'ter  manhood.  This  is 
the  time  when  a person  is  likely  to  think  that  honor,  parti- 
cularly military  fame,  is  the  ideal  to  be  reached.  But 
Ernest  sees  farther. 
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Step  III  next  oharacter  to  appear.  The 

S' =;  .2.-= 

something. 

This  nerson  typifies  middle  life.  He  is  an  eloquent 
sfai-^sman  but  in  his  oratory  and  statesmanship  he  nas  _os 
his  vision.  Ld  while  he  still  succeeds  in  fooling  some  of 
the  peoDle  most  of  the  time,  he  is  powerless  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  ardent  seeker  of  the  truth. 


"tSPThe  Poet  is  the  next  to  appear.  And  this  time  even 
Ernest  is  Impressed  and  ready  to  accept  him  as  genuine,  lor 
he  has  read  his  works  and  has  been  inspired  with  tneir 
message . 


The  Poet  reoresents  genius  that  has  lost  its  way . ruly, 
he  has  said  great  things  and  written  great  things,  but  he 
admits  himself  that  he  has  not  lived  uo  to  them. 


Culmination  of  Rising  Action: 

The  Poet  recognizes  in  Ernest  the  oersonif ication  of  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  and  announces  him  as  such. 


Here  we  see  two  great  characters--Ernest , who  has  kept 
the  vision  of  the  Holy  Grail  ever  before  him,  and  by 
beholding  has  become  changed  into  its  likeness,  and  the  Poet 
who  is  big  enough  to  recognize  a great  man  when  he  sees 
him,  and  to  introduce  him  to  the  world. 


Falling  Action: 


Step  I 

The  outlook  of  greatness  held  by  Gathergold  who  reore- 
sents wealth  is  falling  action. 

Step  II 

The  outlook  held  by  Blood-and -Thunder  represents  fame 
apart  from  real  greatness. 
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Step  III 

The  outlook  held  by  Old  otony  Phiz  represents  eloquent 
statesmanship. 

Step  IV 

The  poet  fails  to  live  up  to  his  ideals. 

Conclusion : 

’’Behold  Behold  l Ernest  is  himself  the  likeness  of  the 
Great  Stone  Face This  miqht  '^erresent  the  ultimate  reward 
of  those  who  wFollow  the  Gleam.” 
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TENNYSON*  S IDYLLS  AND  THE  IF  SOURCES 


With  the  Victorian  age  so  recently  past  it  appears  unnecessary 
to  crive  detailed  study  to  the  political,  social,  intellectual,  and 
religious  problems  of  that  period.  Without  doubt,  the  advancement 
in  science,  and  the  "higher  criticism"  of  the  Bible,  caused  man}/- 
to  lose  faith  in  religious  ideals,  which  never  before  had  been 
questioned.  As  a result  much  of  the  literature  of  this  century  is 
characterized  by  its  "conscious  purpose."  Nearly  all  the  authors 
were  "makers  of  doctrine,  preachers  of  some  crusade,  or  physicians 
of  ferine-  some  cure  for  men's  perplexities  and  despairs."  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Tennyson  should  reflect  this  moral  tendency  in 
his  work. 

The  particular  problem  of  this  thesis'  is  to  compare  the  Idylls 
£f  the  ■ ing  with  their  sources  in  order  to  see  if  Tennyson  changed 
his  material  to  suit  his  purpose,  and  if,  in  so  doino-,  he  modernized 
his  characters.  It  is  evident  that  Tennyson  used  La lory ' s Le  Morte 
Darthur , and  Lady  truest  s translation  of  the  Mob i n o g i o n as  h-i  s 
direct  sources.  In  his  first  Idyll,  "The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  he 
shows  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  early  writers  of  Arthurian 
romances.  The  hopes  and  doubts  expressed  as  to  Arthur's  return 
to  this  world,  found  in  "The  Passing  of  Arthur"  are  suggested  in 
tne  writings  of  Geoffrey,  / ace,  and  Layamon.  The  French  authors, 
however,  with  their  "code  of  love"  have  left  no  apparent  impression 
on  this  work  of  Tennyson. 

As  to  the  authors  purpose  in  writing  the  Idylls  there  is  a 
wide  diversity  of  opinion.  At  the  one  extreme  there  are  those  who 
welcomed  Tennyson  as  "some  glorious  Hebrew  sage"  who  returned  once 
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more  to  this  world  of  ours  to  lead  us  into  paths  of  light  and  peace, 
kt  the  other  extreme  there  are  those  who  think  that  1 Lennys on  had 
a purpose  it  is  not  worth  the  effort  of  discovery,  and  that  the  work 
at  best  merely  represents  a "Bourgeois  ideal."  Tennyson,  however,  in 
his  farewell,  !,To  the  Queen,"  suggests  that  his  purpose  is  allegorical, 

"Accept  the  old  imperfect  tale^ 

New-old,  and  shadowing  Sense  at  war  with  Soul. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  critics  that  the  underlying  purpose  of  the 

-ldylls  i3  as  the  author  wished  it  to  be,  "Sense  at  war  with  Soul," 

While  many  think  the  stony  element  in  the  Idylls  stronger  than 

the  allegory,  and  the  entire  work  that  of  an  artist  and  not  of  one 

who  has  "probed  the  secret  of  life  to  its  uttermost,"  there  are 

other  authors  who  agree  with  Mr.  Swinburne  when  he  says  that  he  has 

always  heard  the  Idylls  attacked  as  being,  "poor,  mean,  puibr-., 

petty,  almost  basejso  utterly  insufficient  as  to  be  little  short  of 

ignoble.”  It  is  the  candid  opinion  of  many  critics  of  Tennyson, 

however,  that  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  moral  purpose  even  though 

his  artistic  taste  caused  him  to  unify  and  condense  his  material, 

and  to  omit  most  of  the  "tricks  of  magic”  found  in  Malory.  Granted 

that  these  artistic  changes  may  add  dramatic  force,  yet  the  lovers 

of  the  old  romances  question  his  judgment.  While  they  half  willingly 

allow  Modred  to  become  the  nephew  and  not  the  illegitimate  son  of 

Arthur , and  are  rather  glad  to  see  Guinevere  escape  being  burned 

for  her  transgressions,  yet  Tennyson's  debasing  of  one  of  tne 

oldest  love  stories  of  the  world,  "Tristram  and  Isolt,"  seems  to 

them  unnecessary  and  unpardonable.  Since  the  story  is  too  1'mge 

to  be  handled  in  the  space  allotted  to  it  by  Tennyson  in  "The  Last 
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Tournament,”  they  maintain  that  the  author  should  have  left  the  old 
romance  alone  and  invented  another  story  through  which  to  preach 
his  moral* 

Since  great  writers  from  Homer  to  Goethe  have  given  to  their 
characters  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  they  themselves  have 
known,  Tennyson's  right  to  depart  from  his  sources  cannot  be 
questioned,  nevertheless  in  making  these  changes  he  naturally 
offends  the  taste  of  those  who  know  and  love  the  old  romances.  How- 
ever since  the  larger  number  of  Tennyson's  readers  are  unaca_uainted 
with  his  sources,  Mr.  Hoods  thinks  that  the  Idy 11s  will  continue  to 
hold  their  place  as  "the  highest  achievement  of  the  poet's  art”  and 
"a  wonderful  monument  of  sustained  and  chastened  fancy,  of  noble 
ideals,  and  of  delicious  music.” 

While  Tennyson's  stated  purpose  of  "Sense  at  war  with  Soul" 
is  quite  apparent  in  each  Idyll,  he  allows  the  downfall  of  the  Round 
Table  to  come  as  a result- of  "Sense"  temporarily  winning  the  victory 
in  the  social  world,  arid  even  in  religious  life.  According  to 
Arthur  the  "guilty  love"  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  causes  others  to 
sin,  and  the  rash  vowing  of  the  Knights  to  follow  the  "Holy  Grail" 
finally  breaks  down  the  King's  cherished  hopes  and  ambitions. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  social  purity  is  the  author  of  the  Idylls 

justified  in  cleaning  up  some  of  his  characters  from  all  laoses  in 

✓ 

moral  conduct,  and  in  debasing  others  to  suit  his  purpose?  If 
Tennyson  wished  to  portray  life  as  it  should  be,  then  his  freeing 
of  many  of  hie  characters  from  all  immoral  suggestions  is  self 
evident  and  necessary.  But  that  he  should  debase  Tristram  and  Isoltl 
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spoil  Merlin,  and  make  Arthur  cold,  unreal,  and  unsympathetic  is  un- 
justifiable . 

As  to  the  purpose  of  practical  religion  advanced  in  "The  Holy 
Grail,"  the  critics  have  little  to  sav,  because  this  Idyll  is  largely 
original  with  Tennyson'.  However,  they  wonder  if  the  quest  for  complete 
union  with  God  is  for  the  unmarried  only,  and  at  Tennyson's  allowing 
Arthur,  the  hero  of  this  Idyll,  to  lose  eventually  the  things  he  re- 
mained at  home  to  guard.  Without  doubt  Tennyson's  message  in  this 
Idyll  is  practical  and  helpful.  ' Since  not  all  are  capable  of,  nor 
willing  to  sacrifice  for  complete  union  with  God,  the  great  lesson 
of  unity  by  diversity,  instead  of  unity  by  conformity  is  suggested. 

Acknowledging  that  Tennyson's  departing  from  his  sources  was 
mostly  to  suit  his  moral  purpose,  one  now  wonders  if  he  modernized 
his  characters.  It  seems  that  while  he  partly  modernized  his 
material,  he  was  not  greatly  concerned  about  what  happened  to  his 
characters.  In  fact,  when  they  get  in  the  way  of  his  moral  purpose, 
they  go  down.  Not  even  the  "blame ‘Vess  King"  is  safe  in  his  hands, 
to  sa-f  nothing  of  Tristram,  Isolt,  Geraint,  Merlin,  and  Gawain, 

While  at  times  these  characters  act  and  talk  like  human  beings, 
they  are  not  as  a whole  true  to  life,  or  at  least  not  true  to  the 
twentieth-century  conception  of  life.  They  are  types,  pictures, 
symbols,  that  move  partly  in  a real  world,  an^  partly  in  the  world 
of  imagination.  As  a whole  Malory's  characters  are  much  more  human, 
lifelike,  and  modern. 

Just  what  would  be  the  value  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King , were 
the  moral  purpose  with  its  allegorical  interpretation  omitted, 
debatable.  However,  much  is  gained  in  recalling  Tennyson's  ex 
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planat ion  of  them  to  Mrs,  Ritchie.  Of  this,  his  life's  work  he  said, 
"The  whole  is  the  dream  of  man  coming  into  practical  life  and  ruined 
by  one  sin.  Birth  is  a mystery,  and  death  is  a mystery,  a nd  in  the 
midst  lies  the  tableland  of  life,  and  its  struggle  and  performances," 
It  appears,  therefore,  as  a result  of  this  study’  that  Tennyson 
used  the  old  romances  as  his  sources;  that  he  departs  from  these 
sources  to  suit  his  moral  purpose;  that  in  departing  from  these 
sources  he  modernized  much  of  his  material;  that  his  characters  are 
puppets  used  by  him  to  teach  his  moral  code. 
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